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PREFACE 


Tuis book is written by an untutored layman for 
untutored laymen. Its sole object is to tempt others 
into a field of Bible study which, to him, was for long 
devoid of its full measure of interest, owing to lack of 
knowledge of its true surroundings. Many of us must 
remember our early unassisted attempts to comprehend 
these Letters. Every now and then we came upon 
passages that arrested our attention owing to their 
glowing language, or their lofty moral teaching ; but 
large areas of the field were incomprehensible, because 
we had not the key to their meaning. 

This difficulty arose partly from obstacles introduced 
by the translators of our Authorised Version of the 
Bible, which served to obscure our vision. For in- 
stance, the Letters are there placed in an order entirely 
different from that in which they were written. Thus 
we find the two earliest Letters, those to the Thes- 
salonians, in close juxtaposition to the three latest, 
those to Timotheus and Titus. Then again the archaic 
idiom of the Authorised Version serves to obscure the 
meaning in many places—more so, perhaps, in the 
Letters of Paul than in any other portion of the Bible. 
The reason of this is that Paul’s arguments are, in 
many instances, long and involved, and require the 
very clearest statement to make them comprehensible. 
Lastly, the breaking up of the Authorised Version of 
the Letters into arbitrary verses and chapters very 
frequently leads us to miss the true meaning of a passage, 
by interrupting the natural flow of a narrative or the 
sequence of an argument. 
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But what we missed most in our early attempts to 
understand the Letters was a true grasp of the varying 
circumstances under which they were written—of the 
exact ‘‘ setting’ of each letter, both in time and in 
space. This applies equally to the general scope of 
each letter, and to the significance of individual 
passages. As an example of the former, we cannot 
follow the long dissertations on the Law and the 
Prophets till we have realised the effect of the seed 
sown by the Judaisers among the Churches founded by 
Paul. Then, again, many beautiful little personal 
touches only flash upon us in their full significance 
when we know the conditions under which they were 
penned. Take, for example, that ever-memorable 
passage at the close of the Second Letter to Timotheus, 
beginning, ‘“‘ I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” How greatly are 
the pathos and the lesson of these words intensified 
when we discover that they were the last he ever wrote, 
and that in a few short weeks the hand that penned 
their concluding benediction was still in death. But 
such instances might be multiplied a hundredfold. 

By correlating the events of Paul’s life with the 
social and political conditions of the time, and with 
what we now know regarding the geography of the 
Roman world in New Testament times, the story can 
be made intensely interesting to young students, as 
the present writer can testify from a long experience 
of Bible Classteaching. It will be found also that, when 
once their interest has been aroused in this way, the 
young people will take up the study of the Letters on 
their own account with a zest which was lacking before. 

It need not be thought that a knowledge of the dead 
languages is indispensable for an understanding of the 
inner meaning of the Letters. The work of delving in 
the mines of ancient lore has been done for us by the 
scholars, and the results of their labours are open to all 
who will take the trouble to glean among them, in the 
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same way that the unscientific man may study, on the 
Shelves of the museum, the remains of extinct life 
which the geologist has brought up from the hidden 
strata of the earth, and has named and classified for 
his benefit. 

Amongst the aids of this kind which are helpful are 
the many Lives of St. Paul, and Commentaries on the 
New Testament, some of the more important of which 
I have enumerated in the form of a brief Bibliography. 
As regards the translations of the Letters themselves, 
the Bible student who is unacquainted with the 
original text should furnish himself with all the best 
renderings, as he will constantly glean new light in 
comparing one with another. Even if we admit that 
the Elizabethan diction of the Authorised Version is, in 
some respects, the noblest yet devised, still its very 
familiarity often veils its full meaning. For this reason 
alone it is well to have at hand, not only the Revised 
Version, but also the admirable version by the American 
Revisers, as well as the exceedingly useful New 
Testament in Modern Speech, translated from the 
Resultant Greek Testament by the late Dr. R. F. 
Weymouth, and the more recently published trans- 
lation by Professor James Moffatt, D.D., D.Litt., in 
which the renderings of Paul’s Letters are particularly 
illuminating. 

I have purposely dealt but lightly with the deeper 
doctrinal problems involved in the Letters, well knowing 
that these have been treated, more or less exhaustively, 
by writers infinitely better equipped for the task than 
Iam. For the same reason, I have said little regarding 
the devotional aspect of the Letters, although this is 
an aspect which makes its appeal equally to the mind 
of the layman and the theologian. My task has been 
a humbler and more mechanical one than either of 
these; and yet one, I trust, not altogether without 
its uses. 

IT have omitted all reference to the Letter to the 
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Hebrews, because it is now pretty generally admitted 
that, whoever was the writer of that letter, it was not 
Paul. 

The aim I have had in view is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in terms borrowed from biological science. 
Treating the series of Letters as an organic whole, 
I have endeavoured to follow the methods of com- 
parative anatomy, by placing side by side similar 
parts of different letters, in order to bring out both 
the affinities and the variations of the component 
parts. This, I am well aware, is the only claim I can 
make to any degree of originality in the plan of the 
book. 
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CHAPTER I 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE-STORY OF PAUL 


AT the very beginning of the Christian Era, when the 
infant Saul of Tarsus first saw the light, the whole 
civilised world was at peace, under the strong rule of 
Augustus, the Roman Emperor, whose legions were the 
visible signs of his might in every land. The civilised 
world was then confined to the countries lying around 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the “ Middle Sea ”’ 
—including Spain, Gaul, Italy, Greece, Macedonia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. In many respects, 
civilisation, on its material side, was as advanced then 
as it was, say, at the middle of last century. The army, 
the judicature, the consular service, art and literature 
had all reached a high level. Architecture had produced 
some of the finest buildings the world has seen, as 
witness the villas recently disclosed at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, as well as the temples and palaces whose 
columns still adorn the hills of Rome and Athens. 
Solid roads had been constructed through the Prov- 
inces, many of which are in use at the present day. 
Shipbuilding had produced vessels capable of carrying 
probably a thousand tons of wheat from Egypt to 
Italy, or five hundred troops to the maritime provinces 
—vessels comparable to our own merchantmen in the 
days when they, too, were still built of wooden planks. 
By means of reed pens, and black ink, letters were 
written on paper made from the rushes of the Nile 
Valley. More permanent documents were inscribed 
on parchments prepared from the skins of animals. 
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When we turn from the material to the moral and 
spiritual aspect, however, a very different picture 
meets the eye. Belief in the heathen deities of early 
Rome was fast dying out, and there was nothing but 
the cold precepts and negations of philosophy to take 
its place. It was literally an “ Unknown God” men 
were seeking after. This philosophy—or ‘“ Science, 
falsely so called lacking the authority which even 
their pagan beliefs possessed, had little influence on 
the moral sense of the mass of the people, and thus 
pleasure became the sole sanction of life and action. 

The only exception to this state of moral stagnation 
was presented by the Jews, who still worshipped the 
one true God, and who had the Law and the Prophets 
for their guides. 

At this time, God’s chosen people were not confined 
to the land of Palestine, but were to be found in every 
one of the Roman Provinces, and even in the capital 
of the Empire itself. In these centres—such as 
Alexandria, Damascus, Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, 
Athens, Rome, etc.—they formed exclusive colonies, 
where they had their Synagogues for the performance 
of their religious rites, and for their Sabbath observ- 
ances. In these colonies they maintained all their 
national characteristics unimpaired. They never 
forgot that they were sojourners in a strange land, and 
that Jerusalem was their home, and they looked for- 
ward to the seasons when they went up there to worship 
in the Temple at the great festivals. 

Many of these Jewish colonists had been driven from 
their native land by persecution ; others had gone to 
find scope in Gentile communities for their commercial 
talents. Many of their heathen neighbours, tired of 
the unsatisfying teachings of philosophy, embraced the 
Jewish religion, and were known as “ Proselytes.”’ 

One of these Jewish colonies was to be found in 
Tarsus, the capital of the Roman Province of Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor, lying immediately to the north-west of 
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Syria, and facing the north-eastern corner of the Levant. 
Here Saul was born, probably within a few years of the 
birth of our Lord at Bethlehem. 

The life of Paul divides itself into several well de- 
fined periods, each marked by outstanding events. 
These are as follows :— 


I. His youth, up to the time of his conversion. 

2. From his conversion to the First Missionary Journey. 

3. The First Missionary Journey, through Cyprus and 
Eastern Asia Minor; and the Council of Jerusalem. 

4. The Second Missionary Journey, through Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Achaia. 

5. The Third Missionary Journey, also through Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Achaia. 

6. From the persecution and arrest in Jerusalem to the 
close of the first imprisonment in Rome. 

7. Journeyings between the first and second imprison- 
ments in Rome. 

8. Second imprisonment in Rome, and martyrdom. 


We shall glance at each of these periods separately. 

For the facts of Paul’s life we have to depend mainly 
on the narrative of Luke in the Acts of the Apostles, 
supplemented by numerous autobiographical references 
scattered throughout Paul’s own Letters, especially the 
Letter to the Galatians and the Letters to the Corin- 
thians. There are certain periods, however, on which 
the sacred narrative is silent, particularly towards the 
close of Paul’s life, and in trying to decipher these we 
have to be guided by the dim light of early tradition. 
The first mention, in Luke’s narrative, of the “ young 
man whose name was Saul” is at the end of the 
seventh chapter of Acts, and from there the story is 
continued right on to the end of the book. 

-To work out the chronology of Paul’s life with 
absolute accuracy is an impossible task. Only one or 
two dates can be fixed with anything approaching 
certainty, and from these we have to reckon backwards 
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and forwards in order to arrive approximately at the 
remaining dates. One of these fixed points is the recall 
of the Roman Procurator Felix in A.D. 60, which 
determines the date of Paul’s departure from Czsarea 
for Rome. Another date which is pretty generally 
accepted is that of the Council of Jerusalem, at which 
Paul was present, in A.D. 50. In the Appendix I have 
given a tentative chronology of the chief events in the 
life of the Apostle, but most of the dates given must 
be taken as only approximate, as no two authorities 
are agreed as to the precise chronology of the book of 
Acts. 


tT PAUL SAYLOUTH 


Of Paul’s early days we are told very little. The 
Apostle to the Gentiles was himself every inch a Jew— 
“An Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Benjamin,” and he was proud of his descent. He was 
a “Hebrew of the Hebrews.’ His parents were 
evidently people both of culture and piety, and 
possessed of sufficient means to give their son a liberal 
education. His father must have been a Roman 
citizen, for Paul tells us that he himself was a freeman 
by birth. Probably either his father or some more 
remote ancestor had this distinction conferred on him 
as a reward for some service done to the Government. 
Of the other members of the household at Tarsus we 
know nothing, except that Paul had a sister who 
afterwards married and settled in Jerusalem, where 
her son was the means of saving his uncle from a con- 
spiracy against his life. 

The circumstances of Paul’s birth and parentage all 
show how wonderfully God was preparing a special 
instrument for the great work He had in store for him. 
Born in a Hellenist city, and a famous seat of learning, 
the son of a Roman citizen, and of purest Hebrew 
descent, he was at once a Jew, a Roman citizen, and a 
Hellenist. He was thus able, in after years, to claim 
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kinship with the three great peoples among whom his 
lot was to be cast—the dispersed Jews, the Romans, 
and the Greeks. 

On the eighth day he was circumcised, and received 
the name of the great hero of his tribe—Saul, the 
Benjamite, and first King of Israel. It was usual, 
however, for the Jews who were settled in foreign 
lands to receive a second name, more familiar to the 
people among whom they were living, and so, in time, 
the Apostle became known by the Hellenistic form of 
his Jewish name—Paul. In accordance with custom, he 
was early taught a trade, the craft selected being that 
of tent-maker. As we learn from his Letters, this 
knowledge afterwards stood him in good stead, enabling 
him to maintain his independence while preaching the 
Gospel in distant lands. His parents, however, were 
not content that he should spend his days in weaving 
the coarse cloth of goat’s hair from which the tents of 
the nomads were made. Their thoughts soon turned 
towards the Temple at Jerusalem, and they resolved 
that their son should go up there to undergo a course 
of training for the Rabbinical profession of the Law. 

The Schools of Jerusalem had produced many 
famous teachers, but none more famous than those 
who presided over them at that time. Especially was 
this the case in the college patronised by the Pharisees, 
in which the chief teacher was the Rabbi Gamaliel, 
the greatest jurist of the age, whose father, Simeon, 
may have been the same who took the infant Jesus in 
his arms. This, then, was the famed master at whose 
feet the eager young student from Tarsus sat when he 
commenced his study of the Law in the Jewish capital. 
That he made good use of his opportunities is abund- 
antly evident from his writings. Gamaliel was not only 
deeply versed in the intricacies of the Rabbinical Law, 
but he was, besides, a scholar of wide culture, and 
familiar with the best literature of the day, and to him, 
no doubt, Paul owed much of his literary style. 
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We do not know exactly when Paul first came in 
contact with the teachings of our Lord, but it must 
have been at some time during his student days in 
Jerusalem. It is even possible that he may have seen 
the Saviour Himself, although there is no mention 
of such a meeting in his writings. It may be wondered 
why such a nature as Paul’s was not at once attracted 
by the life and teachings of Christ, but it must be 
remembered that the very strength of Paul’s intellect, 
chained as it was to the Pharisaic doctrine of salvation 
through obedience to the Law, would repel him from 
teaching which, if it found acceptance, would cut at 
the very roots of that doctrine. 

Filled with this apprehension, then, and thinking he 
was doing God a service, the young man Saul joined 
the ranks of those who had determined to stamp out 
the new religion, and in the character of a persecutor 
of the Church, as we have seen, he first appears in 
Luke’s narrative, holding the outer garments of those 
who were stoning Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 
Soon after Stephen’s death we find him at the head of 
the movement, and, throwing the whole of his energy 
into his self-appointed task, sparing neither men nor 
women. 


2. His CONVERSION 


We now approach one of the most dramatic incidents 
in all human history, and, after the events of our 
Lord’s own life and Passion, one of the most momentous 
in its consequences. 

Saul the Persecutor, contrasted with Paul the 
Apostle, presents a problem in psychology which has 
exercised students of mental philosophy in all ages of 
the Church’s history. The consuming zeal and the 
strength of will are the driving forces in both phases of 
his life ; but in the one case they are misdirected by 
a wrong conception of the truth, while in the other 
they are directed by the Spirit of God Himself. It 
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required the divine cataclysm of his conversion to 
bring about such a change. 

We have three distinct accounts of Paul’s conversion 
in the Acts. The first is Luke’s narrative of the event 
in Chapter IX, the other two being contained in 
speeches by Paul himself, recounting his experiences, 
namely, his speech to the infuriated mob in Jerusalem 
(Chapter XXII), and his speech before Agrippa at 
Cesarea (Chapter XXVI). There are also numerous 
references in Paul’s own Letters, both to his persecution 
of the Church, and to his conversion. These references, 
which show how deep and lasting was his contrition, 
will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter, on the 
autobiographical references in the Letters. 

Paul’s persecution of the Church was carried out 
with characteristic impetuosity and thoroughness. 
Not content with trying to stamp out the new religion 
in the heart of the Jewish world, he demanded author- 
ity from the Sanhedrin to follow up his campaign of 
destruction among the Jewish colonies in foreign 
lands as well, selecting the important city of Damascus 
as the first point of attack. It was a long and desolate 
journey of 160 miles from the one city to the other, the 
latter part of it through a barren and forbidden region. 
Perhaps this lonely ride was the first breathing space 
that had come to the persecutor since he took up his 
dreadful task. If so, it may well be that now, for the 
first time, his better nature began to assert itself. 
Memories of the dying words of Stephen would come 
back to him; rumours that had reached him of the 
blameless and beneficent life of the dead Nazarene 
would float through his brain ; passages in the teaching 
of the humane and liberal-minded Gamaliel would 
recur to him. Conscience at last was beginning to 
prick at the great heart of steel. But the Law is still 
struggling to assert itself, the reasoning of the proud 
Pharisee striving to drown the still small voice. Then, 
with lightning swiftness, He against whom Saul’s 
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campaign was directed appears in the way, and all is 
changed in a moment of time. The heart of steel that 
pity could not move is melted at one touch of the 
pierced hand. 

The story need not be retold here. It is best left in 
the exquisite words of the sacred narrative, so simple, 
and yet filled with such profound meaning. The three 
accounts are almost identical in their phraseology, 
except that the last one gives our Lord’s final directions 
to his new-found disciple in greater amplitude. Again 
and again, in his Letters, Paul makes it clear that it 
was no vision that came to him on theroad to Damascus, 
but the Master Himself, and from His own lips he 
received his commission of Apostleship, and the 
command to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 

The most striking word in the sayings of Jesus to the 
stricken enemy of the Church is the personal pronoun 
in the opening greeting—‘‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?’’ Paul had fancied that he was fighting 
against an error which was undermining God’s truth— 
now it is revealed to him, as in a flash, that he has been 
fighting against God Himself. Next, Jesus shows him 
that it is vain for him to strive against the prickings 
of the goad of conscience. He will only wound himself 
the more deeply by doing so. Paul, the great fighter, 
who never feared the face of man, 1s won over at once 
by the gentle Saviour. “ Lord,” he says, “ what wilt 
thou have me to do?”’ He is the great prototype of 
the countless hosts of sinners whose whole hearts and 
lives have been changed by a revelation of their 
Saviour, and often, as in the case of Paul, the greater 
the sinner and the more masterful the nature, the more 
sudden is the conversion. 

How different from what he had intended was Saul’s 
entry into Damascus! Instead of the proud Legate 
from Jerusalem riding in state through the gate of the 
city with his band of armed followers, to seize the 
despised heretics, he is himself led in, blind and trem- 
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bling, to supplicate guidance from the very people 
whom he came to persecute. The story of how, after 
three days, the scales of darkness fell from his eyes, 
and how the former arch-enemy of the Church was 
baptized by Ananias, is familiar to all. 

The history of the next few years is not very easy to 
follow from the sacred narrative. Paul himself, how- 
ever, helps to fill up the gap, by telling us, through the 
medium of his Letter to the Galatians, that after his 
conversion he did not go back to Jerusalem, where he 
might have conferred with the leading Apostles, but 
that he withdrew for a time to the solitudes of Arabia, 
and then returned to Damascus again. This bare 
statement, taken in conjunction with what he tells 
the Corinthians regarding the visions which were 
vouchsafed to him, speaks eloquently of the mental 
and spiritual change which had come over him. It is 
true that his conversion was sudden, that in one 
moment he turned from darkness to light, but God’s 
Spirit had still much work to do ere the great Apostle 
was ready to go forth equipped for the conquest of the 
world for Christ. And what scenes more appropriate 
for that work of transformation than under the shadows 
of Mount Sinai! 

After his return from Arabia to Damascus we learn 
from Luke’s narrative of the conspiracy to assassinate 
him in that city, of his escape by means of a basket 
lowered from the wall, of his first visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion, of the journey thence to Tarsus, 
his native city, and afterwards, in company with 
Barnabas, to Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called “‘ Christians.’’ Then follows the account of a 
second journey to Jerusalem, still in the company of 
Barnabas, for the purpose of carrying relief to those 
who were suffering from the famine in Judea, and the 
return to Antioch. 

All these journeys must have occupied a consider- 
able time, but it is probable that they represent only 
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a small portion of the ground covered by Paul during 
the period intervening between his conversion and 
the First Missionary Journey described by Luke. The 
reason for this belief is found in the numerous refer- 
ences in Paul’s Letters to adventures, mishaps, and 
sufferings which came to him in the course of his 
wanderings, most of which are not mentioned in the 
account of the three Missionary Journeys which Luke 
describes. Where and when these wanderings took 
place, however, we have no means of determining. 


3. THE First MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


Paul has now reached middle life, and is fully 
equipped for the task to which the Master has called 
him, namely, the evangelisation of the world. Luke 
describes, in greater or less detail, three great Mission- 
ary Journeys, extending altogether over a period of 
about ten years, but it is almost certain that 
other journeys, of equal importance, were under- 
taken by the Apostle, both before and after this 
period. : 

About the year A.D. 47 Saul sets out from Antioch, 
accompanied by Barnabas, and by John Mark, the 
nephew of the latter. They thus followed the example 
of our Lord, who sent out His disciples in small com- 
panies, to preach and to heal. Barnabas, who proved 
himself a faithful friend of the Apostle, had been 
an important landed proprietor in the neighbouring 
island of Cyprus, but after his conversion at the 
Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit he had sold his 
possessions, and laid the proceeds at the Apostles’ 
feet. He had evidently known Saul from an early 
period. Belonging to a wealthy family, he would 
probably be sent to the neighbouring University of 
Tarsus to be educated, and there he may have met the 
young Jewish student. 

It may have been the connection of Barnabas with 
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Cyprus that led the three missionaries to select that 
island as their first preaching station. They passed 
right through the island, from Salamis on the east to 
Paphos on the west, and at the latter place, which 
was the seat of the Roman Government, the Pro- 
Consul, Sergius Paulus, was amongst their converts. 
It is noteworthy that many of the Roman officials and 
soldiers referred to in the New Testament were men 
of high character, showing that even in a corrupt age 


- God had witnesses for the truth. We can well believe 


what influence such men of position, culture, and cha- 
racter would exercise when, to their natural gifts, was 
added the grace of their Redeemer. 

From Paphos the three crossed over to the mainland, 
landing on the southern coast of Asia Minor. Hitherto, 
in Luke’s narrative, the name of Barnabas has always 
had priority over that of his companion; but from 
this point the leading spirit is no longer Barnabas but 
Saul, now to be known by the Greek form of his name— 
Paul. Another change took place in the missionary 
band, however, for John Mark now turned his steps 
backwards, and left his older companions to prosecute 
the enterprise by themselves. This is one of the many 
instances which Scripture affords that human nature is 
never flawless. Even the noblest characters depicted 
in the Bible—as Noah, Abraham, David, Jonah, Peter, 
Paul—all came far short of perfection. The only 
figure in all history, sacred or profane, that stands out 
as absolutely faultless is the figure of the Spotless 
Lamb of God. 

It may be that the terrors of the wild mountainous 
region, infested by lawless robber bands, which they 
were about to enter, deterred Mark from proceeding 
farther. Whatever was the cause, we know that his 
defection led to much soreness, but it is characteristic 
of Paul’s noble nature that in after years he freely for- 
gave him, and, indeed, in his old age, came to lean 
upon him. In his very last letter, he asks Timotheus 
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to bring him to Rome, “ for he is profitable to me for 
the ministry” (2 Tim. iv. I1.) 

The history of the journey of Paul and Barnabas 
through Asia Minor at this time is typical of all the 
missionary journeys of the great Apostle. They passed 
through the Province of Pamphilia, and the regions of 
Pisidia and Lycaonia, in the Province of Galatia, 
visiting the towns of Perga, Antioch-in-Pisidia, Iconium 
and Derbe, and founding the Churches which Paul 
afterwards addressed in the Letter to the Galatians. 
In each of these towns their experiences were very 
similar. On the Sabbath they visited the Jewish ~ 
Synagogue, and, on the invitation of the presiding 
elder, addressed the congregation. At first the people 
heard them gladly, but, when they learned that salva- 
tion through the risen Messiah was for the Gentiles as 
well as for the Chosen People, they took offence, and 
turned upon the teachers of this new and strange 
doctrine. Persecution followed, and generally ended 
in the preachers being imprisoned or maltreated, and 
finally in their being expelled from the city. Yet the 
work was not in vain. Everywhere there were some— 
Jews, Proselytes and Gentiles—who “received the 
word gladly,” and who formed the nucleus of a 
missionary Church. On their return journey, the two 
evangelists revisited these cities, confirming the con- 
verts in their faith, and organising the infant Churches 
by the appointment of office-bearers. 

When Paul and Barnabas returned to Antioch, 
after an absence of about two years, we can well 
imagine with what joy the brethren there would listen 
to the tale the two travellers would have to unfold, 
and how they would praise God for the door that was 
being opened for the Gospel, both in the cultured 
cities of the Provinces, and in the wild regions of the 
hinterland. 

After the lapse of a considerable time, a new call 
came to the two wanderers, namely, to go up to the 
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Jewish capital, and confer with the brethren there 
concerning certain disputes and difficulties which 
were beginning to trouble the Church. This gathering, 
now known as the Council of Jerusalem, took place 
about the year A.D. 50, and was the first formal con- 
ference of the Church, convened to discuss a specific 
question. That question was none other than the 
beginning of the great controversy regarding the 
harmonising of Jewish rites and Christian practice— 
a controversy which was to vex the Church in all 
lands for many a day, and to cause endless strife and 
loss. 

This was Paul’s third recorded visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion, according to Luke’s narrative, 
and was, most likely, the visit referred to in the second 
chapter of his Letter to the Galatians.1 It is referred 
to there in connection with the same controversy, as 
to whether the Jewish rite of circumcision was 
necessary for the salvation of the Christian convert. 
The echoes of this dispute are heard through nearly 
all Paul’s Letters, especially the polemic letters of the 
second period. In these passages, the weight of Paul’s 
authority is always thrown on the side of liberty. 
Such a large-hearted nature as his was bound to take 
a broad and charitable view, and so we find him in- 
sisting that faith in Christ crucified is the only essential 
to salvation. 

At the Council of Jerusalem, a compromise was 
arranged, but this did not end the dispute, even amongst 
the Apostles themselves, for we learn from the passage 
in the Letter to the Galatians just referred to, that 
Peter afterwards followed Paul to Antioch, and there a 
sharp controversy took place between the two great 
Apostles, in presence of all the brethren. In this case 

1 The precise correlation of Paul’s various visits to Jerusalem 
as described in Acts and in Galatians constitutes one of the most 
baffling problems in New Testament history. It has not yet been 


solved to the satisfaction of all the authorities, and, indeed, it may 
never be solved beyond the possibility of doubt, 
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Peter inclined to half measures, but Paul was deter- 
mined to take a bold stand for truth and freedom. 
The quarrel between these two eminent servants of 
the Lord is another proof that they were but human. 
The misunderstanding, however, was short-lived, and 
we find Peter afterwards writing in the most affection- 
ate terms of his “ beloved brother,” the Apostle to the 
Gentiles (2 Peter ui. 15.) 


4. THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


If our last section closed with a quarrel between 
the two great Apostles, it 1s sad that this one has to 
open with a dispute between Paul and another of his 
colleagues, namely, his faithful companion and neigh- 
bour, Barnabas. Arrangements were being made for 
another missionary journey by the two fellow-labourers, 
and Barnabas was anxious again to take his nephew, 
John Mark, with them, but Paul would not trust one 
who had failed them at the critical point of the last 
journey. The two therefore went separate ways, 
Barnabas and Mark going to Cyprus, while Paul 
chose Silas as his new travelling companion. 

The object of this second journey was originally to 
revisit and strengthen the Churches which had already 
been planted in Asia Minor, but, by the direct guidance 
of the Spirit, it developed into a much more far-reaching 
enterprise, for the Gospel was, for the first time, carried 
over the narrow strip of sea separating Asia from 
Europe. For us therefore it is a memorable journey 
indeed, for it gave the first westward impulse to the 
wave of evangelisation which at length struck our own 
shores, and is still being deflected from them to every 
region of the heathen world. 

The aim of the present chapter is not to give a com- 
plete sketch of Paul’s life, but to show the connection 
between the incidents of his career and his writings. 
In this connection, the history of the Second Missionary 
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Journey is of special importance, for not only were 
many of his Letters addressed to the Churches which 
were then founded, but the two earliest letters were 
written during the course of this journey. We have 
said that the original object of the journey was to 
strengthen the Churches already existing in Asia 
Minor, but a further object was to convey to them 
the message from the Council of Jerusalem. As we 
shall see, the doctrines which were involved in that 
message formed the burden of much of his eae es 
correspondence. 

The ground covered in the first stage of this journey, 
from the eastern to the western extremity of Asia 
Minor, was partly old and partly new, including the 
Province of Syria and Cilicia, and the southern regions 
of the Province of Galatia. The most noteworthy 
incident of this stage was the meeting of the two 
missionaries, during their stay at Lystra, with a young 
convert who was destined to play an important part 
in the history of the Early Church. This was Timotheus, 
who ever after remained the devoted companion of the 
great Apostle, and who was closely associated both 
with his travels and his correspondence. The father 
of Timotheus was a Greek, but his mother, Eunice, 
was a believing Jewess, and she, with his grandmother, 
Lois, is affectionately referred to in Paul’s last 
Letter to Timotheus, his “ dearly beloved son.”’ 

- Paul would fain have lingered in the western portions 
of Asia Minor, including the Provinces of Asia and 
Bithynia, but the Spirit, having other work in store 
for him at this time, urged him ever on westwards. 
The end of the journey through Asia Minor finds the 
missionary party at Alexandria Troas, a seaport on the 
extreme west coast, within a few miles of the site of 
ancient Troy. At this point in the narrative the per- 
sonal pronoun “ we ”’ is used for the first time, showing 
that Luke had now joined the littl company. Few 
incidents described in Scripture appeal to the imagina- 
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tion more powerfully than that which befel Paul at 
Troas, where he had reached, as he thought, the 
western limit of his wanderings. Wearied with his 
long journey, he hes down to rest, and in his dreams 
there comes to him that pathetic figure, beckoning to 
him from the darkness of heathen Europe, and saying 
to him, in words which will never fade from the memory 
of the Church Militant—‘‘ Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us.’”” Paul and his companions at once obey 
the summons, and so the European Mission begins. 
Hitherto, as we have seen, the Spirit had hindered him 
from preaching in certain Provinces, but now, on the 
contrary, he receives an unmistakable call to enter on 
fresh pastures. 

Paul’s two Missionary Journeys in Europe described 
by Luke were confined to the two Greeco-Roman Prov- 
inces of Macedonia and Achaia, forming the northern 
and southern portions of Greece, but these were 
traversed very exhaustively. The principal towns 
were visited, and, wherever a door was opened to the 
missionaries, a Church was planted, with which Paul 
afterwards kept up an affectionate correspondence. 
This was the case in Philippi, in Thessalonica, and in 
Corinth. These Greek Churches were distinguished by 
their keen intellectual apprehension of the doctrines 
of Christianity, by their warm-hearted liberality, and 
by the prominent part which the cultured women 
played in the work of building up the Churches. Paul’s 
Letters show that none of the Churches which he 
founded brought him more comfort and joy than 
those of Macedonia. Athens alone, the intellectual 
metropolis of the world, as well as the ancient capital 
of Greece, refused to bow her proud head in submission 
to the Gospel message, although even there some of 
the men, including a member of the ‘“‘ Areopagus,”’ or 
City Council, and at least one woman, turned from the 
“ Unknown God ”’ to the risen Saviour. 

ochaking the dust of Athens from his feet, Paul came 
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to Corinth, the commercial capital of Greece, where he 
wrote the two earliest of his letters which have been 
preserved to us, namely, those to the Church at Thes- 
salonica. After spending a year and a half among his 
Corinthian friends, he started for home once more, 
going by sea all the way, but spending a short time at 
Ephesus in passing. Landing at Cesarea, the Roman 
port on the Mediterranean coast of Palestine, he went 
up to Jerusalem, “to salute the Church,” and from 
thence back to Antioch, from which he had started on 
his long and arduous circuit. 


5. [HE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


The Second Missionary Journey, which we have 
just been considering, through Asia Minor and Greece, 
probably occupied about three years, from A.D. 50 to 
53. The Third Journey, which was through the same 
regions, extended probably over an interval of about 
fOuseyears, irom “A.D. 53° tos 57, Thus (Pauland 
his companions were travelling almost continuously 
through Western Asia and Eastern Europe for no less 
a period than seven years—surely a supreme test of 
endurance and devotion when we consider the con- 
dition of these regions and the facilities for travel in 
the first century. His companions on this journey 
again varied from time to time. We know that Luke 
must have been with him at least part of the time, for 
the pronoun “we” again occurs in the narrative. 
Timotheus and Titus, Gaius and Aristarchus, Tychicus 
and Trophimus, and others of his faithful band of 
fellow-workers accompanied him over sections of the 
route. 

During the first part of this journey, Paul, after 
again visiting the Churches which he had planted in 
Phrygian Galatia, and “ strengthening the disciples,” 
proceeded to evangelise the portion of Asia Minor 
which the Spirit had hindered him from visiting on 
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the former occasion, namely, the large and populous 
Province of Asia, in the extreme west of the Penin- 
sula. For this purpose he made the famous city of 
Ephesus his headquarters for about three years, 
visiting from there the inland towns lying to the north 
and east. Ephesus was not only a city of great com- 
mercial importance and wealth, but it was one of the 
great intellectual centres of the ancient world, as well 
as a great centre of heathen worship. It was thus a 
most important strategic point for the propagation of 
the Gospel, diffusing a potent influence over a very 
wide area, and it was for this reason, no doubt, that 
Paul spent so much time in trying to win it for Christ. 

It was on this journey that the Churches were founded 
to which Paul afterwards wrote the Letters which have 
come down to us as the Letters to the Colossians, and 
to the Ephesians (so-called). The last of these was 
probably addressed to the Churches in the Province 
of Asia which Paul planted while Ephesus was his 
headquarters. It was during his prolonged stay at 
Ephesus, also, that he wrote the first of his Letters to 
the converts at Corinth, which is one of the longest 
and most important of his writings. At length, 
however, he was driven from the heathen city by the 
uproar caused by the vendors of little images of 
Diana. 

We next find the great missionary and his comrades 
once more in the Provinces of Greece, revisiting the 
Churches which he had planted on the previous journey. 
This, however, was not only a period of missionary 
activity, but of great literary activity as well. Paul 
was now in the prime of his manhood, filled with 
enthusiasm for the cause to which he had been called, 
and of ripe and varied experience. During his stay 
in Greece he wrote the Second Letter to the Corinthians 
and also the Letters to the Romans and to the Galatians 
—three of the profoundest treatises ever penned. It 
was during this period also that he was most distressed 
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by the tidings which reached him from all quarters 
regarding the efforts of the Judaisers to nullify his 
labours. 

Paul’s sojourn in Macedonia and Achaia at this 
time, which occupied about a year, is dismissed by 
Luke in a few brief verses at the beginning of the 
twentieth chapter of Acts, although it is evident that 
Luke himself formed one of the party. For the im- 
portant events which were crowded into that period 
we must turn to the Letters which Paul himself wrote 
during this journey. In these, for instance, we learn of 
the elaborate arrangements which he made for a col- 
lection throughout the young Churches of the region 
for the impoverished Christians of Jerusalem. More 
important still, we hear of the troubles and temptations 
which were threatening to undermine the spiritual 
life of these Churches. 

Returning through Macedonia, he called at Ephesus 
again on his way home, and sailed thence to the 
Phoenician coast of Palestine, completing his long 
circuit by travelling from Czsarea up to Jerusalem. 


6. PERSECUTION IN JERUSALEM, AND JOURNEY TO 
ROME 


We are now approaching the final scenes in Paul’s 
life-story, so far as that is revealed to us in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Paul is a man well on in middle life. 
He has endured hardships, both physical and mental, 
that would have broken the spirit of any but a man of 
iron will and unquenchable enthusiasm. For nearly a 
score of years he has been a wanderer, driven from 
place to place, often by forces beyond his control. 
On his way to Jerusalem he has been warned more than 
once of the fate which is in store for him, but nothing 
will turn him aside from his set purpose. Fear of 
personal danger never entered into Paul’s calculations 
in making his plans for the future. 

c 
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As we have already seen, the activity of his enemies 
had been growing rapidly throughout all the Provinces 
in which he had planted Churches, and they had done 
their best to undermine the faith of his converts. Now 
they follow him to the Jewish capital itself, and stir 
up the populace against him, as their predecessors had 
done against his Master. Their efforts are so far success- 
ful that the Apostle has to be rescued from the mob by 
the Roman soldiery, by whom he is lodged in the castle, 
a prisoner in chains. After his rescue his nephew 
warns the commander of a further plot against Paul’s 
life, and, under cover of night, he is removed to 
Cesarea, guarded by a strong escort. The story of the 
long delays in the Roman garrison town, and of the 
repeated trials before Felix, Festus and Agrippa, 
culminating in the momentous words, “ I appeal unto 
Ceesar,’’ is familiar to all readers of Luke’s history. 

In accordance with Roman custom, Paul, having 
appealed to the supreme tribunal, had to be conveyed 
to the capital in military custody with the least 
possible delay. The story of how the journey was 
accomplished has entranced readers of the sacred 
narrative for countless generations. The account of 
the voyage and shipwreck is not only one of the great 
prose epics of literature, but it is the most detailed 
description we possess of the seamanship of the ancients. 
There is no need to repeat here a story which is familiar 
to all. It may be mentioned in passing, however, that 
recent researches regarding the prevailing currents 
and winds of the Levant, and the configuration and 
soundings of the shores visited by Paul and his fellow- 
voyagers, have confirmed the accuracy of the sacred 
narrative, down to the minutest detail.1 His compan- 
ions on the voyage were Luke and Aristarchus, and at 

1 The reader is strongly recommended to study the scholarly 
and interesting account of this episode in The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul, by James Smith, of Jordanhill, published in 1848. He 


proves how minutely accurate Luke was in his descriptions of the 
ship, of the seas, and of the coasts. 
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length, after manifold adventures, he reached the 
mighty capital of the Roman Empire, which he had so 
long desired to visit, though not in the sad condition 
in which he now was. Yet events were to prove that 
he really came to Rome as the ambassador of a King— 
the King of kings—albeit “‘ an ambassador in bonds.” 

The next two years were spent by the Apostle as a 
prisoner, living, indeed, in his own hired house, but 
strictly guarded, day and night, by relays of soldiers 
of the Imperial Guard, waiting till it should be the 
pleasure of Nero to try his case. What a failure his 
life must have seemed at that time, cooped up in a 
narrow chamber, prevented from pursuing his task of 
evangelising the world, or revisiting the Churches that 
so sorely needed his encouragement! It was indeed 
failure the most complete as the world counts fortune, 
but in reality it was one of the most triumphantly 
fruitful periods of his eventful life. Even the very 
conditions of his bondage were used to further the 
spread of the Gospel. Many of the soldiers that were 
chained to his wrist hour by hour succumbed to his 
gentle eloquence, and, joining the company of the 
believers, carried the message even to the household 
of Cesar himself. Then, many of his beloved fellow- 
workers visited him from time to time, and carried 
back messages of affection and admonition to the 
Churches scattered throughout the Provinces. Amongst 
these were Luke, his biographer, Timotheus, his 
beloved companion on so many journeys, and Mark, 
whose offence had long been forgotten, as well as 
Tychicus, E’-paphras, and Aristarchus. 

But by far the most important work that Paul was 
enabled to accomplish during his imprisonment in 
Rome, and the most far-reaching in its results, is 
represented by his correspondence. It was, indeed, 
one of the periods of great literary activity in the life 
of the Apostle. The four Letters which he wrote at 
this time have been amongst the most precious heritages 
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of the Christian in all ages. They are addressed to the 
Churches which he had recently planted in Asia Minor, 
to his beloved converts at Philippi, and to his friend 
Philemon. They all breathe a spirit of warm Christian 
charity and tolerance, and of practical moral teaching, 
which is not excelled in any of his other writings. They 
give evidence not only that Paul’s character had been 
mellowed by his experiences, but that his soul had been 
refreshed by the much-needed rest which the enforced 
inactivity of the long imprisonments at Cesarea and 
Rome had afforded. Thus we sce that in every respect 
God brought only good out of the apparent misfortune 
of Paul’s arrest and confinement. 


7, SUBSEQUENT JOURNEYINGS 


The book of Acts ends by telling us that Paul spent 
two whole years in Rome at this time, in his own 
hired house, preaching the Gospel to all who came 
to him, without being hindered by the authorities. 
There the curtain falls abruptly, and we are left 
absolutely in the dark, so far as Luke’s history is 
concerned, as to the rest of Paul’s life-story. We> 
know, however, that the story does not end here. 
The first Roman imprisonment of two years’ duration 
probably came to an end in A.D. 62, and three of Paul’s 
Letters which have come down to us were undoubtedly 
written after that date, namely, the three Pastoral 
Letters written to his young fellow-workers, two of 
them to Timotheus and the third to Titus. These 
carry us on probably another five years, so we may infer 
that at the close of the two years’ imprisonment 
Paul was acquitted of the charges brought against him, 
and regained his liberty. 

How were these five years spent by the aged Apostle ? 
We can hardly doubt that he would at once resume 
his missionary labours, both in familiar and in new 
fields, and, indeed, there is evidence to indicate that 
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this was the case. That evidence is found both in the 
Letters already referred to, and in very circumstantial 
traditions which have come down to us from the Early 
Church. 

It seems evident then that when Paul left Rome 
he journeyed to Asia Minor, to revisit the Churches he 
had planted there, and spent some time at Ephesus, 
his old centre of evangelisation. The call of his beloved 
Macedonian converts would be sure to prove irre- 
sistible, and accordingly we find him there next, 
having left Timotheus at Ephesus to superintend the 
Churches there. It was from Macedonia that he wrote 
his First Letter to Timotheus, giving him directions 
how to conduct his charge. The island of Crete is 
next visited, in company with Titus, whom the Apostle 
leaves behind him when he returns to the mainland. 
He afterwards writes a Letter to Titus, with the same 
object as that of the Letter which he had already 
addressed to Timotheus. 

He tells Titus in his Letter that it is his intention to 
spend the next winter at Nicopolis, in Epirus, one of 
the north-western Provinces of Greece, and this in- 
tention he probably carried out, journeying thither 
by Ephesus, Troas, Macedonia, and Achaia. At some 
stage of his wanderings, tradition has it that he visited 
“the extreme west,” meaning probably the Province 
of Spain, but at what particular stage the journey was 
undertaken we have no means of knowing. 


8. THE END 


As we have seen, Paul was liberated from his first 
imprisonment in Rome probably in the year A.D. 62. 
Up to that time, the Christians had not attracted 
much attention in official circles. Indeed, they were re- 
garded merely as belonging to a sect of the tolerated 
Jewish religion. Two years later, however, the burning 
of Rome, in July, A.D. 64, when nearly half the city 
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was destroyed, put an end to such tolerance. There is 
practically no doubt that the conflagration was the 
work, directly or indirectly, of Nero himself, but, to 
cover his own guilt, he charged the Christians with the 
crime. The result was the persecution of the believers, 
accompanied by atrocities which form one of the 
darkest blots on the history of civilisation. By this 
time, Paul was far from the capital, but it could not 
be expected that he would long escape the wave of 
anger against the supposed authors of the outrage, 
which in time would spread throughout all the Prov- 
inces. Especially would public attention be directed 
to one who had taken so prominent a part in pro- 
pagating the despised religion, and any servant of the 
Imperial Government would know that he could not 
please his master in Rome better than by denouncing 
the intrepid leader of the Christians. So it came about 
that at length Paul was arrested, and once more sent 
to Rome, a prisoner in chains. Where the arrest took 
place, we are not told. Some have supposed that it 
was at Nicopolis, the nearest point to Rome that he 
reached in his missionary travels at this time. Others 
have thought that Troas was the spot, and that his 
hurried removal from there under military guard 
would account for his personal property, such as his 
cloak and his books, being left behind. All we know 
for certain is that he was conveyed to Rome, and there 
committed to rigorous imprisonment, in a dungeon 
cell. The conditions were very different now from those 
of his former imprisonment in Rome. Then he was 
lodged in his own hired house, his friends were allowed 
to visit him freely, many of the high officials looked 
favourably on his case, and there was no popular 
prejudice against him or his beliefs. Now, he experi- 
enced all the hardships of rigid confinement, any of 
his friends who came to see him did so in peril of 
their lives, there was no official to say a good word for 
him, and the populace was bitterly hostile. 
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For the particulars of this second imprisonment we 
have to depend solely on a letter which the Apostle 
wrote from his cell—the last letter he ever wrote, and, 
in some respects, the grandest. This was the letter 
he sent to his beloved companion, Timotheus, then 
superintending the Churches in the Province of Asia, 
beseeching him to come to him with all possible haste. 
Regarding the biographical and personal references in 
that letter we shall have more to say in another chapter. 
The letter brings the story down to the point at which 
Paul is taken back to his solitary prison after the close 
of the first stage of his trial. He tells how he had stood 
alone before the earthly judgment throne, with no one 
to plead his cause, but yet the Heavenly Advocate was 
by his side. He came triumphantly through the first 
hearing, but he has no hope of ultimate success. He 
knows that his enemies are implacable, but he is 
absolutely without fear, and faces the future with 
calm confidence in his Heavenly Father, who will 
“deliver him from every evil,’’ even although the gate 
of deliverance was to be death itself. 

The few remaining details of what occurred after the 
despatch of this letter have come down to us by 
tradition only. Paul would no doubt be brought up 
for trial again, and this time care would be taken that 
no loophole of escape from the meshes of the law was 
left. He was condemned to death, but, being a free- 
born Roman citizen, was spared the torture and 
ignominy that so many of his fellow-Christians had 
suffered. His sentence was that of military execution, 
and he was led by a guard of soldiers outside the city 
walls, to a point on the road to Ostia, the port of Rome, 
where his head was struck off by the sword of one of 
the guards. 

Thus the story of Paul’s life, as it has come down to 
us, opens with the scene of the first Christian martyr- 
dom, and closes with that of his own martyrdom. It 
is startling to think of the changes which took place 
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in his life and character between these two scenes, so 
like, and yet so unlike. In the one we see the proud 
erect figure of the youthful Saul, the accuser; in the 
other the humble kneeling figure of the aged Paul, the 
sufferer. Truly, the Church has been nurtured with 
the blood of the martyrs, and her greatest seeming 
failures have been her most supreme triumphs. 

A yet more lurid contrast is that between the glorious 
death of Paul and the infamous ending of Nero, his 
accuser, who died reluctantly by his own hand, not 
long after, in June, A.D. 68. Thus no long interval 
separated the passing of one of the best and one of the 
worst men who have walked this earth. 


GHAPTE Ril 


THE APOSTLE AND HIS MASTER—POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE 
AND OF CONTRAST 


In looking at the New Testament as a whole, two figures 
seem to absorb almost the whole canvas—the Master 
Himself, and the greatest of His Apostles. Compared 
with these, all the other figures seem to fall into the 
background. That being the case, it may not be un- 
profitable to inquire what features the two had in 
common, and then to see wherein they differed. For 
the chief portrait of our Lord we have to turn to the 
Gospel narrative ; for that of Paul to the Acts of the 
Apostles, from the ninth chapter onwards. In addition 
to these, however, Paul’s own Letters are an inex- 
haustible mine of precious truth, whose veins are 
never worked out. 

The great connecting link between Paul and his 
Master is the dramatic event which occurred on the 
road to Damascus, the conversion of Paul, when, in 
a moment, the bitterest enemy of the infant Church 
is turned into its most ardent champion. Two expres- 
sions in the accounts of the conversion which have been 
handed down to us by Luke are specially worthy of 
note in considering the relation of Paul to the Lord. 
These are the personal pronoun in the reply “1 am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest,” and the phrase “ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks.’’ The first 
of these shows that it was no mere vision that appeared 
to Saul, but the risen Lord Himself, just as truly as 
when. He appeared to the Disciples by the Sea of 
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Galilee, and to the two on the road to Emmaus, after 
His resurrection. Indeed, Paul himself insists on this 
over and over again in his Letters, as when he tells 
the Corinthians, “‘ Last of all He was seen of me also, as 
of one born out of due time.”’ And again, “‘ Have I not 
seen Jesus Christ, our Lord?’ Paul speaks elsewhere 
of visions he had seen, but he makes no doubt that on 
this occasion he had met his Saviour face to face. 

The other expression, about kicking against the 
pricks, shows us that Jesus knew that conscience had 
long been working in the great but misguided heart of 
Paul, acting as a schoolmaster to lead him to the foot 
of the Cross. When we grasp this fact, it gives us 
a new view of the psychology of Paul’s early years, and 
throws a flood of light on what must have been passing 
through his mind. It is true that he had been persecut- 
ing Jesus, but in his inmost soul his better nature had 
all along revolted against his self-imposed task. And 
if this were so, it follows that he must have known 
something of the teaching of Him who “ went about 
doing good.” This leads to the further thought, Did 
Paul ever actually behold Jesus in the days of His 
flesh ? Did he ever hear any of the burning words 
which fell from His lips by the wayside or in the 
Temple court? It may be so, we cannot tell, but in any 
case he must have heard many echoes of these dis- 
courses as he moved about amongst the scribes and 
lawyers of the Rabbinical School at Jerusalem, and 
the leaven of these must have sunk deep down into the 
dark recesses of his heart. 

The very fact of Paul’s conversion forms one of the 
outstanding points of contrast between him and his 
Master. It was the type and prototype of the countless 
conversions from that day to this by which sinful men 
through all these ages have been turned from the error 
of their ways to a saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But, for Jesus Himself, alone of all men who 
ever walked this earth, the word conversion had no 
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meaning. Healone was without sin, and so had no error 
from which to turn. 3 

Before taking up some points in which Paul re- 
sembled his Master, we may first glance at one or two 
other points of contrast between the two personalities. 

In his journeyings, the impulsive Apostle sometimes 
tries to anticipate God’s will, as in the Provinces of 
Asia and Bithinia, and to forge a pathway for himself, 
till he is hindered by the Spirit. On the other hand, 
we have Jesus always with the upward look, awaiting 
the will of the Father. Paul more than once disagreed 
with his companions, as when a sharp contention arose 
between him and Barnabas over the defection of John 
Mark, and on such occasions he used hasty words 
which he afterwards regretted. When Jesus had to 
reprove His Disciples, it was always with the loving 
sorrow of an elder brother. When Paul spoke, it was 
always as the ambassador of a higher power. When 
Jesus addressed the multitude, 1t was as One 
having authority, an authority more than human. 
Paul never claimed the power to forgive men their 
sins ; he only led them to the Cross, where alone their 
sins could be forgiven. Jesus never hesitated to pro- 
claim His divine power to forgive sins. 

Many points of resemblance come out when we com- 
pare the character of Paul with that of his Master. 
Both exhibited the same resignation to the will of the 
Father. Jesus, in the Garden of Gethsemane, prayed 
that the cup of agony might pass from Him, but 
added, ‘‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” So Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, tells 
them how he had prayed thrice to the Lord that the 
“thorn in the flesh”’ which afflicted him might be 
taken from him, but, when he was assured that Christ’s 
strength was sufficient for him, he added, “ Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon me.”’ 

Again, both exhibited the same calm fortitude in the 
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face of danger. During the storm on the Sea of Galilee, 
while His Disciples were in terror as the squalls from 
the mountain glens lashed the waters into fury, Jesus 
could sleep as calmly as in Peter’s house at Capernaum, 
and when He awoke said to the raging seas, “‘ Peace, 
be still.” So Paul, when the ship which was bearing 
him a prisoner to Rome was nearly engulfed in the 
Adriatic, and all hope seemed lost, remained perfectly 
cool, and could say to his companions in misfortune, 
“ T exhort you to be of good cheer.” 

Both had the assurance of the support of God in 
every time of trial and difficulty. At His Baptism, and 
again at the Transfiguration, Christ had received the 
testimony of the Father, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased,” while Paul, in the vision 
he had at Corinth, received the assurance from the 
Lord, “ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee ; for I have much people in this city.” 

In studying the lives of our Lord and of Paul we 
constantly meet with traits and incidents in the one 
which find their echo in the other. Each had his band 
of devoted followers, who were at the same time com- 
panions, and helpers in the work of spreading the 
Evangel. Thus Jesus had the twelve who were always 
with Him, while Paul had always fellow-workers in 
his journeyings, and of these bands there was an 
inner circle of two or three who were specially beloved. 
Amongst our Lord’s followers was John, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, his brother James, and Peter, the 
impetuous and often erring disciple, but the one who 
first confessed that Jesus was the Christ. In the inner 
circle of Paul’s followers was Timotheus, “ his dearly 
beloved son,” Luke, “his beloved physician” and 
biographer, and Titus, “‘ his true son in our common 
faith.” Each, too, had disciples who turned back 
from following their master when difficulty and danger 
met them. More than once, half-hearted followers of 
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our Lord dropped out of the band, while Paul had to 
lament the loss of John Mark, the nephew of Barnabas, 
who “ departed from them from Pamphilia, and went 
not with them to the work.’’ Amongst the followers 
of both, too, were counted many “ devout and honour- 
able women.” These Paul met with more especially 
in the Macedonian cities of Philippi and Thessalonica ; 
while Jesus, in every city and village of Galilee, was 
ministered unto by devoted disciples of the gentler 
sex, including Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, Susanna, and many other women of substance 
and position. 

Perhaps the most striking parallel between Paul and 
his Master was in the hardships and privations they 
had to endure. Our Lord had to confess that while 
“foxes had holes and birds of the air had nests,” He, 
the Son of God, “had not where to lay His head.” 
Paul, too, wrote to the Corinthians that he ‘“‘ had here 
no certain dwelling-place,” and again that he was “ in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

Sometimes, even seemingly trivial incidents seem to 
run in parallel lines. Thus both our Lord and Paul had, 
on occasion, to restrain the impulsive apostle Peter. 
When the latter presumed to rebuke his Master, Christ 
had to say to him, “‘ Get thee behind Me, Satan; thou 
art an offence unto Me,” while Paul told the Galatians 
that when Peter came from Jerusalem to Antioch he 
had to “ withstand him to his face, because he was to 
be blamed.”’ 

Both Jesus and Paul were taught useful trades in 
their youth, and supported themselves when they 
reached manhood by their handicraft, so as not to be 
dependent on their friends. There are no more touching 
pictures in the New Testament than the Carpenter of 
Nazareth working at the bench beside His father, and 
the Tent-maker of Tarsus at Corinth working with his 
fellow-craftsmen, Priscilla and Aquila, so as not to 
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be a burden on the Church which he had founded 
there. 

Both spent their lives going about doing good, 
healing the sick, preaching righteousness, and the 
Kingdom to come. Both were persecuted by their 
fellow-countrymen, the Jews, and were handed over 
by them to the alien power of Rome. Both were in the 
habit of retiring into the solitudes of Nature, whether 
on the mountain-side or in the desert wilderness, for 
prayer and meditation. 

When Paul was arrested in Jerusalem, he told the 
Jews that he had been brought up in that City at the 
feet of Gamaliel, in the Temple School of the Law. 
This recalls to us the companion picture of the boy Jesus 
sitting in the midst of the doctors in the Temple, 
while His parents sought Him sorrowing without. Long 
afterwards, Jesus said, “‘ Destroy this Temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up,’’ and Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ If our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were destroyed, we have a building of God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ 

In the methods of their ministry, our Lord and Paul 
were often strikingly similar. Both went into the 
Jewish Synagogue on the Sabbath Day in whatever 
town their journeyings had brought them to, and 
availed themselves of the invitation of the Rabbi in 
charge to expound the scriptures. Both tried to in- 
fluence their fellow-countrymen first, but, when these 
turned a deaf ear to the Gospel message, they turned 
to the Gentiles, who heard them gladly. Both used the 
power that had been given them from on high to heal 
the sick and comfort the sorrowing. 

If we compare the teaching of Christ with that of 
Paul, we find both resemblances and contrasts. Take, 
for example, the Sermon on the Mount, and compare 
it with Romans xi. or I Corinthians xii. The ethical 
teaching is the same in both. Christ commends the meek, 
the merciful, the pure, the humble, the peacemakers, 
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Paul exhorts the believers to be loving, charitable, for- 
giving—to bear all things, believe all things, hope all 
things, endure all things. Both inculcate the Christian 
virtues in language of the sublimest simplicity and 
directness. The contrast lies in the tone of authority 
which runs through the teaching of the Master. Further 
contrasts are found in the confession Paul made that 
he was the “ chief of sinners,’ and also in the fact that 
he was able to preach “ Christ crucified,” while our 
Lord Himself could only foretell His offering up before 
it came to pass. Both Paul and Jesus resorted largely 
to the language of metaphor in their preaching, but 
the imagery of Jesus is more direct, more appealing, 
more tender than that of Paul. It is hardly possible, 
however, to compare the figures used by Paul with the 
parables of our Lord, as these stand on a plane by them- 
selves. 

When we come to the last phase of the Apostle’s life, 
and compare it with the Passion of our Lord, we find 
many points of contact. There is, for example, a 
striking parallel between Paul before Felix and Festus, 
and Jesus before Pontius Pilate. In both cases, the 
accusers were the chief priests, and in both cases the 
Roman Governors were reluctant judges. In both 
cases, the wives of the Governors intervened, but with 
different intents. The wife of Pilate endeavoured to 
dissuade her husband from condemning Jesus; but 
Drusilla, the Jewish wife of Felix, threw the weight of 
her influence into the scale against Paul. The Herodian 
family, also, was represented in both the trials. At 
the trial of Jesus, Pilate sent his prisoner, after the 
first examination, to Herod Antipas, the son of Herod 
the Great. At the trial of Paul, Festus invited Herod 
Agrippa II, the great-grandson of Herod the Great, to 
be present at the hearing. In both cases the Roman 
Governor wished to show his friendship to his powerful 
neighbour. Again, both Jesus and Paul were scourged 
by the Roman soldiers, 
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These incidents took place before Paul’s first im- 
prisonment in Rome, as described in the closing chapters 
of the Acts. At his final trial in Rome, however, some 
years later, as described in his second letter to Timo- 
theus, the parallel still holds good. Both showed the 
same spirit of forgiveness. Jesus, with almost his last 
breath, exclaims, “‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Paul writes, ‘I pray God that it 
may not be laid to their charge.” The spirit which 
animates the two prayers is the same, but the form in 
which each is expressed indicates the infinite distance 
between the Son addressing His Father, and the 
earthly pilgrim addressing his God. When the end had 
almost come Jesus cried, “ It is finished.”’ Paul wrote, 
“I have finished my course, I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith.”” Then, at the end, Jesus’ 
last word is one of resignation to the will of His Father 
—‘‘Father, into Thy hand I commend my spirit.” 
Paul’s last words breathed the same spirit—*‘ | am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand.” 

When Jesus was arrested in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, we are told that, “‘ then all his disciples forsook 
Him and fled.”’ Paul likewise writes, “‘ At my first 
answer (before Nero) no man stood with me; but all 
men forsook me.” 

Both suffered “ without the city walls.” In the 
case of Paul it was the wall of Imperial Rome ; in that 
of Jesus, the wall of sacred Jerusalem, the two storm 
centres of the ancient world. But while Paul’s sacrifice 
was that of the Christian martyr, giving his life for 
the faith which he had once persecuted, that of our 
Lord was the willing offering of the Son of God for 
the sins of a fallen world. 


CHAPTER II 
GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LETTERS 


Ir we exclude the Letter to the Hebrews, the author- 
ship of which is uncertain, we find that thirteen of 
Paul’s Letters have been preserved to us. It must not 
be supposed, however, that these by any means ex- 
haust the writings which he produced during his long 
and crowded life. By accident, as it were, we know of 
at least one other letter which he wrote,! of which all 
trace has now been lost, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that many others may have shared a like fate. Of one 
thing, however, we may be assured, that God, in His 
Providence, has preserved all that were needed for 
our edification and instruction. 

If we except our Lord’s teaching, as handed down to 
us in the Gospels, no body of writings has so profoundly 
changed the current of man’s thought, transformed his 
beliefs, and altered his moral viewpoint as these thirteen 
letters. Everyone of them bears the impress of having 
been intended only for the informing of those to whom 
they are addressed ; and yet their appeal to the whole 
of mankind becomes ever more manifest as the ages 
rollon. Regarded merely as human productions, they 
fill us with ever-increasing amazement at the profound 
depth of reasoning, the wealth of imagery, and the 
grasp of Scripture knowledge which they display, and 
this amazement only grows when we realise the con- 
ditions under which they were all written—conditions 
of incessant journeyings by land and sea, of persecution, 


1 Namely, to the Corinthians (see Chapter X, p. 131). 
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of imprisonment, of stress and anxiety of every kind, 
as well as oft-recurring weakness and depression. 

It is of interest to consider the mode in which the 
letters were written and conveyed to their destination. 
One thing which is quite clear from many allusions 
which they contain, is that the great bulk of the writing 
was not done by Paul with his own hand, but by one 
of the ‘‘ fellow-workers ”’ who were constantly with him, 
acting as his amanuensis. At the close of the Letter 
to the Romans, the amanuensis adds his own greeting 
to those which Paul had dictated—‘“‘ I, Tertius, who 
have written this letter, salute you in the Lord.” 
Invariably, however, Paul added a salutation or bene- 
diction in his own handwriting, which was the authori- 
tative mark of the genuineness of the letter. To the 
Thessalonians, for example, he wrote, ‘‘ The salutation 
of me, Paul, with my own hand, which is my token in 
every letter. Thus I write.’’ One letter, however, 
appears to have had a longer postscript added by his 
own hand than the others, namely, that to the Galatians. 
This passage begins with the words—‘“ Observe the 
size of the characters in which I write to you with my 
own hand,” and concludes as follows: ‘‘ Henceforth, 
let no man vex me, for I bear in my body the scars 
which mark my bondage to the Lord Jesus.” The 
significance of both of these exclamations we shall see 
immediately. The reason for adding this long post- 
script with his own hand was doubtless to impress the 
“ foolish Galatians,” whom he was so anxious lovingly 
to reprove for their grievous errors. 

As to the cause which led Paul to employ an amanu- 
ensis, it has been argued, with much plausibility, that 
the “thorn in the flesh”’ to which he so frequently 
refers, under different designations, must have been 
a disease of the eyes, probably some form of recurring 
ophthalmia, so common in the East. This would 
produce a pricking pain, like that produced by a thorn 
buried in the flesh, and would leave scars on the eyelids. 
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The pain would render the sufferer incapable of writing 
save for very brief periods at a time. It has even been 
suggested that the weakness may have had its beginning 
at the time when Paul was struck blind on the road to 
Damascus, and that thus he refers to the scars as the 
marks of his bondage to the Lord Jesus. Such an 
infirmity would make it impossible for him to write 
except in large “ characters,’ as referred to above. 
The rendering “‘ How large a letter’’ in our Authorised 
Version is obviously a mistranslation. Another passage 
which seems to point to the same conclusion is that in 
which, after referring to his “‘ bodily infirmity,” he says 
to the Galatians: “I bear you witness that, if it had 
been possible, you would have torn out your own eyes 
and given them to me.” 

As regards the materials which were employed in 
writing the letters, there were three modes of writing 
in use amongst the ancients in Paul’s day, all of which 
are referred to, more or less directly, in his writings. 
These were : (1) small tablets of wood, coated with wax, 
on which the characters were etched by means of a 
pointed metallic pen, or stylus; (2) paper made from 
the papyrus or bulrush of the Nile, pens made from a 
pointed reed, and ink made either from powdered 
charcoal, mixed with gum and water, or from the black 
fluid secreted by the calamary, or squid, and still used 
in the forms of sepia and Indian ink; (3) parchment, 
or vellum, prepared from the skins of animals. The 
first two methods Paul refers to, in figurative language, 
when he reminds the Corinthians of his divine mission 
in the following words: “‘ Ye are yourselves my letter 
of commendation, ... written, not with ink,... 
but upon the fleshly tablets of the heart.”’ The third 
method is referred to in the touching message which 
he sends from the Roman dungeon to his young 
fellow-worker Timotheus, in the last of all his letters— 
“When thou comest, bring with thee . . . the books, 
but especially the parchments,” The “ books” here 
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referred to were probably made up of sheets of papyrus, 
bound together, and the “‘ parchments”’ rolls of vellum, 
or finely prepared skin. 

It seems likely that the method adopted by Paul, 
or, rather, by his amanuensis, was the second one. 
The first method, by means of tablets, was more 
suitable for shorter communications, while the third 
method, by means of parchment, was used for docu- 
ments intended for more permanent preservation than 
letters. Afterwards, no doubt, the letters were re- 
transcribed on to parchments, when the early Church 
began to realise their undying interest and value. 

The most important light that has been shed upon 
the structure and language of the books of the New 
Testament, and especially of Paul’s Letters, is that 
which has been derived from the papyrus Greek docu- 
ments of apostolic age which have been recovered from 
the ancient rubbish heaps of Egypt during the past 
generation. These are documents which, beyond all 
question, are absolutely genuine, and have come down 
to us in exactly the same condition as when they were 
penned, nearly two thousand years ago, having been 
preserved from destruction by the dry sands of the 
Egyptian desert. Many of them are ordinary letters, 
dealing with the affairs of everyday life, at a time when 
Egypt was a Roman Province, and its inhabitants used 
the same colloquial Greek that Paul used in his con- 
versation and in his Letters. 

From these old contemporaneous letters we learn 


many things of the utmost importance in our study of 


the Letters of Paul.t In the first place we learn that 
the sheets of papyrus, some nine or ten inches in height, 
by five or six inches in width, made by pressing together 
two layers of the fibre, were joined together, side by 


1 Yor further information on this subject the reader is referred 
to a most illuminating book by Professor George Milligan, entitled 
Here and There among the Papyri, to which the author is indebted 
tor many suggestions embodied in this chapter. 
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side, to form a continuous strip, or “roll,” of greater 
or less length, according to the length of the document 
to be inscribed on it. This continuous strip was after- 
wards rolled up, and tied with a string, a short address 
being written on the outside, at the end of the roll. 
The document would thus consist of a succession of 
columns of Greek writing, each column occupying what 
had been originally one sheet of papyrus, and there 
would be a space and a join between each column, as 
well as a space at the top and another at the bottom. 
In use, the roll would be held in the left hand, and 
unrolled by the right hand; and gradually, as the 
document was perused, it would be re-rolled by the 
right hand, until the end was reached. In this way there 
would be a tendency for the ends to become frayed and 
worn in course of time, especially if it were a document 
that was much read and re-read, and portions might 
even be torn and destroyed, for papyrus was rather 
a fragile fabric. Again, if it were desired to add to the 
document at any time, or to replace lost portions, this 
could easily be done by adding on fresh sections at the 
end of the roll. 

As regards the total length of the papyrus rolls, it 
has been estimated that a document the size of the 
Second Letter to the Thessalonians would occupy some 
five columns, covering a roll about fifteen inches in 
length. A longer letter, like that to the Romans, 
would require a roll eleven or twelve feet in length. 

Certain problems of interpretation are simplified by 
the ight thus thrown on the letters of the New Testa- 
ment from the rzbbish heaps of Egypt. For instance, 
some of the rolls of Paul’s letters may have had their 
ends frayed or lost, or added to, and parts of different 
letters may have been joined together, either 1or con- 
venience or for preservation. Some such accident may 
account for the long list of greetings to friends that we 
find at the end of the Letter to the Church at Rome, 
a city which he had not yet visited. They may 
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possibly have belonged originally to a different letter. 
Again, the last four chapters of the Second Letter to 
the Corinthians, so different in tone from the rest of 
that epistle, may be part, or whole, of the “ severe ”’ 
letter, commonly supposed to be lost. We have seen 
also that many of the Egyptian letters had a short 
address inscribed on the back, at the end of the roll. 
As we shall find in a subsequent chapter, there are 
grave doubts as to the destination, or destinations, of 
the Letter which we now know by the name of the 
Ephesians. It may be that originally it bore the address 
of another town, or other towns, of the Roman Province 
of Asia, which address in time had been destroyed. 
In that case it would be natural for a new address to 
be inscribed with the name of Ephesus, as the chief 
city of the Province. 

Reference has been made to the margins which were 
left between the columns, and also at the topand bottom 
of the roll. These would no doubt frequently be used 
for making marginal corrections and additions, either 
by the original writers of letters, or by subsequent 
editors. It was in this way, no doubt, that many of 
the emendations to Paul’s Letters were made, and that 
variations in the different versions have gradually 
crept in. These “glosses,” as they are termed, are of 
frequent occurrence. 

When we examine the actual contents of these old 
Greek letters, we find many striking and even startling 
resemblances to the letters of the Apostle. Most of them 
contain superscriptions, greetings to and from mutual 
friends, words of advice, reproof, or warning, and 
even prayers and thanksgivings, albeit to pagan deities. 
Many of them, also, have been dictated to an amanuen- 
sis, who sometimes adds his own greeting, or apologizes 
for his own writing, or his master’s inability to write. 

When we come to examine [the construction of 
Paul’s Letters in detail, we shall find that they present 
similar features, The superscriptions, greetings, etc., are 
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characteristic features of nearly all of them, and most 
of them bear evidence of having been dictated. Among 
the Egyptian letters which have been dictated, there 
frequently occur disjointed sentences which would 
manifestly have been more carefully constructed had 
the writer been deliberately putting down his own 
ideas on paper. The same reason may explain some of 
the broken and unfinished phrases which we come 
across in Paul’s Letters, particularly in impassioned 
passages, where the impetuous rush of his feelings 
would break through all the rules of syntax. At the 
close of his dictated letters he frequently added his 
personal attestation, just as the writers of the Egyptian 
letters did. Thus he finishes his Second Letter to the 
Thessalonians with the words, ‘“ The salutation of me, 
Paul, with my own hand, ... so I write.” In one 
case where he did not employ an amanuensis he writes, 
““ See what big letters I make when I write you in my 
own hand ”’ (Gal. vi. 11, Moffat’s trans.). 

But if the similarity of form and general construction 
is striking, that of vocabulary and grammar is still 
more so. Before the discovery of the Egyptian papyri, 
the language of the New Testament was recognised as 
being very different from the Greek of the classical 
writers, and, indeed, came to be looked upon as a dis- 
tinct dialect, known as ‘‘ New Testament Greek.”’ 
The Egyptian documents, however, have proved that 
this was simply the everyday language of the Greek- 
speaking people of the Roman Empire in the first 
century of the Christian era. So much is this the 
case, indeed, that of some five hundred Greek words 
formerly supposed to be found only in the writings of 
the New Testament, all but about fifty have been found 
in the writings of the papyri. In this way the list of 
words peculiar to the New Testament vocabulary has 
been reduced from ten per cent to one per cent. 

The same remarks apply to the grammar and phrase- 
ology of the New Testament, These approach much 
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more closely to what we find in the construction of 
the Egyptian papyrus documents than they do to the 
construction of the classical writers. 

We thus see that the Evangelists, and still more the 
Apostle Paul, when they were writing the Gospels and 
the Epistles, were using the language which was best 
understood by the people of their day, whether learned 
or unlettered, and in this way the Letters of Paul, 
especially, assume a convincing reality that they did 
not have before. They not only appeal much more 
closely to our hearts, as human documents, but they 
bear on their face the evidence of their own genuineness. 
We feel that they were addressed to the people of 


Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, etc., in the same homely, | 


familiar terms in which he was accustomed to speak 
to them in the Synagogue, in the market-place, or by 
the river-side. 

In Roman times, there was a system of Imperial 
Postage, but only for the conveyance of official com- 
munications sent by the Emperor or the Government to 
the consular and military authorities in the Provinces. 
Communications between private individuals had to be 
sent by messengers, either paid or voluntary. As we 
have already indicated this was facilitated by the 
excellent system of roads which had been constructed 
throughout the Empire. It was literally true that all 
these roads led to Rome. The “ Golden Milestone ” 
on the Palatine (the Millarium Aureum, or Umbilicus 


Rome) was the apex from which they all diverged, and . 


the goal to which they all converged. 

It was Paul’s usual custom to take advantage of 
some friendly emissary journeying in the direction of 
one of his beloved Churches to send a message 
of greeting, of edification, of warning, or of com- 
mendation. Thus Phoebe, a Roman lady of position 
and means, who had occasion to travel from Corinth 
to the Capital, acted as the bearer of a letter from 
Paul to the conyerts in Rome, Timotheus was his 
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messenger from Corinth to the Church at Thessalonica, 
a short two days’ journey. Titus is the intermediary 
between the Apostle and his converts at Corinth. 
Epaphroditus journeyed from Philippi to Rome while 
Paul was there, a prisoner in chains ; and, after recover- 
ing from a dangerous illness, returned to his native 
city, bearing a message of loving greeting and encourage- 
ment from the Apostle to the Philippian Christians. 
But the most touching incident of all is the return of 
the runaway slave, Onesimus, to his master, Philemon, 
at Colosse, bearing a letter to Philemon from Paul, 
praying him to pardon his unfaithful servant, and 
offering personally to bear the consequences of One- 
simus’ former dishonesty. 

Passing from the method of their production and 
delivery, we have next to consider the time and place 
of their composition. We have already seen that 
the period of Paul’s missionary activity covered the 
last twenty years of his life, from A.D. 47 to 67. This 
period embraced the three missionary journeys de- 
scribed in Luke’s narrative, the journey from Cesarea 
to Rome, the first trial before Nero, the subsequent 
travels, and the final imprisonment in Rome. It is 
important to remember that the whole of the thirteen 
letters of Paul which have been preserved to us were 
written during these twenty years of wandering and 
hardship, and all, approximately, between the ages of 
fifty and seventy. 

Looking into the chronology of the Letters more 
closely, we find that they fall naturally into four groups, 
representing four periods of literary activity in the life 
of the Apostle. 

These are as follows :— 


ist Group, A.D. 51-52. 
The two Letters to the Thessalonians. 
and Group, A.D. 56-57. 
The two Letters to the Corinthians, the Letter to 
the Galatians, and the Letter to the Komans, 
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3rd Group, A.D. 61. 
The Letter to Philemon, and the Letters to the 
Colossians, the Ephesians, and the Philippians. 
4th Group, A.b. 66-67. 
The Letter to Titus, and the two Letters to Timo- 
theus. 


Of these four periods, the First occurred during 
Paul’s Second Missionary Journey; the Second 
occurred during his Third Missionary Journey; the 
Third occurred during his first imprisonment at Rome ; 
and the Fourth occurred just prior to and during his 
second and final imprisonment at Rome. 

Now, when we consider these dates, it will become 
evident that the Letters are all the outcome of mature 
experience, of a mind and heart trained, not only 
through the visions in the Arabian Desert, but through 
long years of toiling for the Kingdom of Christ, of 
suffering of every kind, of care for all the Churches, 
and, above all, of ceaseless communion in prayer with 
the Master. Not only so, but we shall find that each 
group of Letters reflects not only the varying conditions 
under which they were written, but also the changing 
mood of the writer, and the development of his spiritual 
life. Thus, the Letters of the First Group contain the 
simplest statement of his faith. The Letters of the 
Second Group are by far the most profound in their 
unfolding of the Christian doctrine, and in their refuta- 
tion of the errors that were flooding the primitive 
Churches. They represent the Apostle at the summit 
of his intellectual power. The Letters of the Third 
Group—with the exception of that to Philemon, which 
stands in a category by itselfi—present a further develop- 
ment of doctrinal truth, together with practical in- 
junctions for directing the daily lives of the believers, 
and for their growth in grace. The Letters of the 
Fourth and last group dwell less on controversial sub- 
jects, and are more personal and intimate in their tone. 


We can see in them the old man—“ Paul the aged,” as__ 
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he had already called himself—weary of life, with its 
trials and its disappointments, yet struggling on 
bravely to the end, feeling that, though “all (men) 
forsook me,” yet “the Lord Jesus stood by me, and 
strengthened my heart.” 


CHAPTER (LY 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
LETTERS 


BEFORE proceeding to take a brief survey of each letter 
by itself, it may be well to dwell a little longer on the 
features which they bear in common, so as to bring out 
more clearly the common source from which they sprang, 
and the common purpose which inspires them. 


The contents of the Letters, as awhole, may beroughly | 


divided into the following categories, although, of 
course, all of the subjects included in this list are not 
found in all of the letters. 


(a) The superscriptions. 

(b) The opening benedictions. 

(c) Prayers and thanksgivings on behalf of his corre- 

spondents, and requests for their prayers on his own 

behalf. 

(2) Statement and exposition of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. 

(ec) Controversial refutations of various heresies and 
errors which had crept into the Churches. 

(f) Exhortations and practical rules for the guidance of 
the life of the Christian. 

(g) Directions for the organisation of the Church. 

) Directions for regulating the relations of the various 

members of the Church to one another. 

(c) Autobiographical reminiscences of the Apostle. 

) Matters of personal interest between Paul and his 
correspondents. 
) Quotations from the Old Testament and from other 
writings. 
60 
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(m) Concluding greetings to various members of the 
Church, including greetings from those who were 
with the Apostle at the time of writing. 

(x) Final autograph benedictions, or doxologies. 


A mere glance at this “‘ Table of Contents” will 
show what a vast and varied field is covered by the 
Apostle in his writings. Moreover, as we read the 
Letters again and again, we come to feel that, while 
some of the subjects may be more important than others, 
there is not one of them that we would wish to lose 
sight of. This will perhaps be apparent if we begin 
with what may be considered some of the less vital 
details. The autobiographical and personal references 
we shall reserve for future chapters, where his prayers, 
his doctrine, and his directions to the Churches will 
also be dealt with. 


i. THE SUPERSCRIPTIONS 


In several of the letters, Paul associates with himself 
one or more of his “ beloved fellow-workers ’”’ who 
happened to be with him at the time. The following 
is a list of those thus referred to at the openings of the 
various letters, together with the letters to which his 
own name alone is superscribed :— 


tst and 2nd Thessalonians, 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus. 
rst Corinthians, 
Paul and Sosthenes. 
2nd Corinthians, 
Paul and Timotheus. 
Galatians, 
Paul. 
Romans, 
Paul. 
Philemon and Colossians, 
Paul and Timotheus. 
I*phesians, 
Paul. 
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Philippians, 
Paul and Timotheus. 

Ist Timotheus, Titus, and 2nd Timotheus, 
Paul. 


Thus, six of the letters bear the name of Paul alone, 
four bear those of Paul and Timotheus, two bear those 
of Paul, Silvanus and Timotheus, and one that of Paul 
and Sosthenes. It is interesting to note that the name 
of Timotheus—‘“‘ my beloved son ’’— appears in the 
superscriptions of no less than six of the letters, apart 
from the two which are addressed to himself personally. 


In the whole range of sacred narrative there are few . 


friendships recorded which are so touching as that 
between the aged Apostle and the young disciple. The 
name of Paul standing alone at the head of the three 
latest letters bears mute witness to his lonely state 
in his cell at Rome. 

It must not be thought that the conjunction of 
names above referred to implies any collaboration, or 
joint authorship. All the letters bear throughout the 
impress of one mind, and one mind only—the master 
mind which was moulding the thought of the world, 
and of all time. 

In connection with the superscriptions of Paul 
himself, it is instructive to note the designations by 
which he describes himself in the various letters. 

These are as follows :— 


Ist and 2nd Thessalonians, 
None. 
ist Corinthians, 
“A called Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of 
God.” 
2nd Corinthians, 
“An Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God.” 
Galatians, 
“An Apostle, sent, not from men nor by man, but 
by Jesus Christ, and God, the Father, who raised Him 
from the dead.” 
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Romans, 
“A bondsman of Jesus Christ, a called Apostle, set 
apart to publish the Glad-tidings of God.” 
Philemon, 
“A Prisoner of Christ Jesus.” 
Colossians, 
“An Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God.” 
Ephesians, 
“An Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God.” 
Philippians, 
(Paul and Timotheus) ‘‘ Bondsmen of Jesus Christ.”’ 
Ist Timotheus, 
“An Apostle of Jesus Christ, by command of God 
our Saviour, and Christ Jesus our hope.”’ 
Titus, 
“A bondsman of God, and an Apostle of Jesus 
Cnrist. 
2nd Timotheus, 
“An Apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, 
sent forth to proclaim the promise of the life which is 
in Christ Jesus.” 


In these designations, the title, “An Apostle of 
Jesus Christ,” occurs nine times. To this, the phrase, 
“by the will of God,” or, “ by command of God,” 
is added six times; while the description “ called ”’ 
(or chosen) is prefixed twice. The expression, ‘A 
Bondsman of Jesus Christ,’’ or, “‘A Bondsman of 
God,”’ occurs three times, and “A prisoner of Christ 
Jesus,” once. 

These designations, taken as a whole, contain a pro- 
fession of Paul’s faith. In them, moreover, he magnifies 
his office as an Apostle. It is only, however, when we 
come to analyse them individually, in the light of the 
purpose of the several letters to which they are pre- 
fixed, that we comprehend their full significance. In 
every case they contain the germ of some truth which 
the Apostle desires to elaborate in the letter. Thus, 
where he wishes to emphasise the divine origin of his 
mission, he tells, in a terse sentence, how it was the 
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Lord Himself who called him, and appointed him His 
Apostle, or Ambassador. Further, in writing to the 
Galatians, who had specially impugned his authority, 
he explains his apostleship by saying that he was 
sent, “ not from men, nor by man, but by Jesus Christ,” 
and, to foreshadow his teaching in regard to the 
Resurrection, he adds: ‘‘and God the Father, who 
raised Him from the dead.”’ So, also, in the Letter to 
the Romans, which, more than any other of the Letters, 
contains an exhaustive statement of the Gospel, as he 
had received it from the Master, he refers to his calling 
as an Apostle “set apart to publish the Glad-tidings 
(or, Gospel) of God.” Sometimes the designation has 
reference to his present condition, as when he describes 
himself, in his Letter to Philemon, as “a Prisoner of 
Christ Jesus.” In the First Letter to Timotheus, the 
designation has a particularly personal note, for he 
associates his young fellow-worker with himself 
in the expression, ““ by command of God our Saviour, 
and Christ Jesus our hope.’ In the Last Letter to 
Timotheus, the designation both explains the meaning 
of his apostleship and proclaims his hope of the in- 
heritance into which he was so soon to enter—“ sent 
forth to proclaim the promise of the life which is in 
Christ Jesus.” | 

These few remarks on the superscriptions of the 
Letters may perhaps serve to show that even passages 
which we sometimes pass over as mere matters of form 
are full of lessons for us when we know their “ setting,” 
and can thus grasp their significance. 


2. THE OPENING AND CLOSING BENEDICTIONS, OR 
DOXOLOGIES 


As we are at present treating of the minor details 
of the Letters, we may turn next to the various forms 
of Benediction which Paul employs. As these have 
become current coin in the usages of the Church 
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Universal, it may be of interest to trace the order in 
which they are found in the successive letters. They 
occur both at the beginning and at the close of every 
letter. The one at the beginning forms, as it were, 
part of the opening Salutation, while the one at the 
close forms the conclusion which, as he tells us, he 
always added with his own hand. 

Taking the Letters again in their chronological 
order, the Benedictions are as follows :! 


ist Thessalonians. 

(At beginning) Grace be to you, and peace. 

(At close) The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. 

2nd Thessalonians. 

(At beginning) Grace be to you, and peace, from 
God our Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. 

ist Corinthians. 

(At beginning) Grace be unto you and peace, from 
God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. 

and Corinthians. 

(At beginning) Grace be unto you and peace, from 
God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) The Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all. 

Galatians. 

(At beginning) Grace be to youand peace from God 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave 
himself for our sins, that He might deliver us from this 
present evil world according to the will of our God and 
Father ; to whom be glory, even unto the ages of ages. 

(At close) Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your Spirit. 

1 The translation employed here, and in most of the other quota- 


tions, is that by Conybeare and Howson, which is one of the most 
fluent of the modern versions, 
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Romans. 

(At beginning) Grace be to you, and peace from God 
our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all. 

Philemon. 
(At beginning) Grace be to you and peace, from God 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirits. 

Colossians. 

(At beginning) Grace be to you, and peace from 
God our Father. 

(At close) Grace be with you. 

Ephesians. 

(At beginning) Grace be to you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) Peace be to the brethren, and love, with 
faith, from God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grace be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. 

Philippians. 

(At beginning) Grace be to you, and Peace, from 
God our Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(At close) The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with your spirits. ; 

Ist Timotheus. | 

(At beginning) Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from | 


God our Father, and Christ Jesus our Lord. P 
(At close) Grace be with thee. . 
Titus. 


(At beginning) Grace and Peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

(At close) Grace be with you all. 

2nd Timotheus. 

(At beginning) Grace, Mercy, and Peace, from God 
our Father, and Christ Jesus our Lord. 

(At close) The Lord Jesus Christ be with your 
spirit. Grace be with you all. 


Reference may also be made here to the Doxology 
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which occurs in the middle of the Letter to the Ephe- 
sians. After giving expression to prayers for himself 
and for the converts with whom and for whom he is 
pleading, he ascribes glory to God in the following 
words: “‘ Now unto Him who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or think, in the power 
of His might which works within us—unto Him, in 
Christ Jesus, be glory in the Church, even to all the 
generations of the ages of ages.” 

These Benedictions, taken as a whole, contain the 
very essence of Paul’s Gospel—that Gospel which he 
received “‘not from man, nor . . . by man’s teaching, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” In them, he 
lays emphasis on the Grace which has made him free 
from the bondage of sin ; on the Mercy which granted a 
way of escape from the consequences of transgression ; 
on the Peace which follows the assurance of forgive- 
ness. He always keeps distinct the office of God, our 
Father, and of Jesus Christ, our Saviour. In the 
Letter to the Ephesians, he amplifies these truths, 
adding Love and Faith to the armoury of the believer, 
but showing that the love must be “‘in sincerity.” 
At the close of the Letter to the Colossians, after he 
has told about his manacled hand, the Benediction 
is strikingly brief—simply, “Grace be with you, ’— 
telling eloquently of the pain and difficulty with which 
he writes. 


3. QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT AND FROM 
OTHER WRITERS 

Probably few general readers of Paul’s Letters are 
aware of the extent to which he draws upon the writers 
of the Old Testament in most of them. When we come 
to realise this, and when, at the same time, we remember 
the conditions under which they were written, we are 
filled with amazement, both at the depth of his 
knowledge of Scripture, and at the care and industry 
involved in the composition of the Letters. For it 
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must be remembered that they were all written when 
he was far from home, in the midst of journeyings, 
cares, and distractions of every kind, and even in a 
prisoner’s cell, chained to a Roman sentinel. It is not 
improbable that amongst the precious ‘‘ Books and 
Parchments’’ which he had “left at Troas,’’ and 
which he asks Timotheus to bring with him to Rome, 
were the manuscripts of the Law and the Prophets 
which he carried with him for reference. 

Our interest in these quotations grows as we study 
the way in which they are distributed throughout the 
Letters, and also the manner in which they have been 
selected from various Books of the Old Testament. 
The following table shows at a glance where most of 
them are to be found :— 


1. Ist Thessalonians .none)\ Ist Period, A.D. 51-52. 
2. 2nd Thessalonians .none f None. 
Boi rau COT Ni Mans Wire ilEO)) 
4. 2ndCorinthians . 12 | 2nd Period, A.D. 56-57. 
Sy AIA UANS 5) en! ae) Cel LNG Me Oa Den 
O27 (EROLATIS tH STIR er UOTE) 
THe BLCTOL ean stoner) 
3) Colossians se. none l 3rd Period, A.D. 61. 
Oe) AYDiesians ies Gn alaiis | Niet Otay Dime 
LOt POLL DP DTanLer es Mery hic) Any 
wey RE NCE EDR Ee r Lath Period, A.D. 66-67. 


™¢ Total 
13. 2nd Timotheus . rJ al 3. 


We thus see that the great majority of the quotations 
are to be found in the Letters of the Second Period of 
literary activity, that is, in the great doctrinal and 
controversial letters. This, as we have seen, was also 
the period when Paul’s mental powers were probably at 
their zenith. Apart from this, however, these four 
letters were written with a special purpose, namely, 
the refutation of errors and heresies which had been 
introduced into the Churches by the Jews with the 
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object of upsetting the faith of their brethren who 
had embraced the Christian religion; and such 
refutation could only be effective when supported by 
the authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, which 
formed the common ground of belief for all sections of 
the Jews. The greatest wealth of quotation is found 
in the Letter to the Romans, which was addressed 
largely to the Jews living in the capital, and which 
contains the most elaborate argument in favour of 
the new faith, supported by proof from the old. The 
simple statement of belief contained in the Letters to 
the Thessalonians required no such proofs. They are 
also absent, or nearly so, in the more personal letters 
addressed to Philemon, Timotheus and Titus. 

The 114 quotations referred to in the above table are 
taken from fifteen out of the thirty-nine Books of the 
Old Testament. Included amongst these are some of 
the Historical Books, some of the Poetical Books, and 
some of the Prophets. 

The list is as follows :—? 


4 


Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers : 4 ; E 
Deuteronomy : ; : yee 


Proverbs 
‘saiah.. 
Jeremiah 
Hosea . 
Toek i: 
Habakkuk 
Malachi 
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1 In the Appendix will be found a more complete Table of the 
Quotations, 
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It will be seen from the above list that most of the 
quotations are taken from Isaiah, Psalms, Genesis 
and Deuteronomy. ‘This is the order in which we might 
almost have expected to find them, for these four 
books form the great armoury from which the believer 
must still draw his weapons in defence of the truth— 
the greatest of the Prophets, the sweetest of the 
Singers, and the beginnings of the Law. 

Many of the quotations, especially in the later 
letters, are introduced, not as instruments of dlis- 
putation, but merely as apt phrases, which would 
rise in his memory, perhaps half unconsciously, to 
point a warning, or convey a truth. Such, for example, 
is the expression in the Letter to Titus, where he 
borrows from the Old Testament the phrase “A 
peculiar people,” to describe the redeemed of the 
Lord. 


In the three latest of Paul’s writings—namely, the 
Pastoral Letters—a number of “ Sayings ”’ are quoted, 
which are not taken from the Old Testament. 

These are as follows :— 


1st Timotheus. 

Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, ‘Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners ”’ (i. I5). 

Faithful is the saying, “If a man seeks the office 
of a Bishop (or Elder), he desires a good work” 
(ili. 1-2). 

“God was manifested in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, beheld by angels, preached among the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up in Glory” 
(iii. 16). 

Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, “‘ For to this end we endure labour and reproach, 
because we have set our hope on the living God, who is 
the saviour of all mankind, especially of the faithful ” 
(iv. Q-I0). 
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Titus. 

Faithful is the saying, and these things I desire thee 
to affirm, ‘“‘ Let them that have believed in God be 
careful to practise good works ”’ (iii. 8). 

2nd Timotheus. 

Faithful is the saying, “‘ For if we have died with 
Him, we shall also live with Him; if we suffer, we 
shall also reign with Him; if we deny Him, He also 
will deny us; if we are faithless yet he abideth faith- 
ful; He cannot deny Himself ’’ (ii. 11-13). 

Nevertheless, the firm foundation of God stands 
unshaken, having this seal, “. . . Let every one that 
nameth the name of the Lord depart from iniquity ”’ 
(ily 0). 

Several of these quotations have been thought to 
have been taken from the hymns in use in the Early 
Church. In some of them, indeed, the Greek phrases 
can still be sung to some of the earliest chants. 

One other quotation in the Pastoral Letters is of 
special interest, namely, that which occurs in © 
t Timotheus v. 18: ‘ The labourer is worthy of his 
hire.’ These words occur also in Luke’s Gospel x. 7, 
where our Lord is giving directions to the Seventy, 
before sending them out. The question arises, had 
Paul seen Luke’s Gospel at this time (A.D. 67) ? Some 
authorities have put the date of Luke’s Gospel as early 
as A.D. 63, but I believe the preponderance of opinion 
is now in favour of a later date. In any case, the quota- 
tion suggests interesting thoughts. 

Two quotations in the Letters can be traced to 
profane writers. These are as follows :— 

(1) Paul, in writing to Titus regarding the Cretans, 
among whom Titus was then living and labouring, 
makes the following remark: ‘ It was said by one of 
themselves, a prophet of their own, ‘ Always liars and 
beasts are the Cretans, and inwardly sluggish’ ”’ 
(i. 12). This quotation has been traced to a poet 
of Crete, named Epimenides, who lived in the sixth 
century, B.C. 
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(2) Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, to warn them 
against the evil practices of their heathen neighbours, 
says: ‘‘ Beware lest you be led astray; ‘ Converse 
with evil men corrupts good manners.’ ”’ (I Cor. xv. 33). 
This latter phrase is found in the Thais, a comedy by 
Menander. Conybeare and Howson remark that it 
had probably become a proverbial saying (in Greece). 

Paul, in his address to the Athenians from the hill of 
the Areopagus, makes use of the following words: 
“As certain also of your own poets have said, ‘ For 
we are also His offspring’’’ (Acts xvii. 28). This 
quotation is from the writings of the Greek poet 
Aratus, who was a native of Cilicia, the province to 
which Paul himself belonged. 


4. THE PERSONAL GREETINGS 


If we turn next to the personal greetings which are con- 
veyed in most of the letters, we shall find that these 
convey to us a beautiful picture of the strong and 
lasting friendships which Paul formed in all the lands 
where he evangelised. They are generally found at 
the close of the letter, but sometimes at the beginning. 
Associated with these messages from Paul himself 
are found greetings from brethren who happened to be 
with him. 

The following is a list of these loving messages of 
fraternal greetings :— 


ist Thessalonians, 

‘“‘ Greet all the brethren with the kiss of holiness.” 

and Thessalonians, 

None. 

rst Corinthians, 

“The Churches of [the Province of] Asia salute you. 
Aquila and Priscilla send their loving salutation in 
the Lord, together with the Church which assembles 
at their house. All the brethren here salute you. 
Salute one another with the kiss of holiness,” 
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2nd Corinthians, 
“Salute one another with the kiss of holiness. All 
the saints here salute you.” 
Galatians, 
None. 
Romans, 

“IT commend to you Phcebe our sister, who is a 
ministering servant {or Deaconess] of the Church of 
Cenchrez ; that you receive her in the Lord, as the 
saints should receive one another, and aid her in any 
business wherein she needs your help; for she has 
herself aided many, and me also among the rest. 

“ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow-labourers in 
the work of Christ Jesus, who, to save my life, laid 
down their own necks; who are thanked, not by me 
alone, but by all the Churches of the Gentiles. Greet 
likewise the Church which assembles at their house. 

“Salute Epenetus my dearly-beloved, who is the 
first-fruits of Asia unto Christ. 

“ Salute Mary, who laboured much for me. 

“Salute Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen and 
fellow-prisoners, who are well known among the 
Apostles, and who were also in Christ before me. 

“ Salute Ampliatus, my dearly beloved in the Lord. 

“Salute Urbanus, my fellow-workman in Christ’s 
service, and Stachys my dearly-beloved. 

“Salute Apelles, who has been tried and found 
trustworthy in Christ’s work. 

“Salute those who are of the household of Aristo- 
bulus. 

“Salute Herodian, my kinsman. 

“Salute those of the household of Narcissus who 
are in the Lord’s fellowship. 

“Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, the faithful 
labourers in the Lord’s service. 

“ Salute Persis the dearly-beloved, who has laboured 
much in the Lord. 

“Salute Rufus, the chosen of the Lord, and his 
mother, who is also mine. 

“Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, 
Hermes, and the brethren who are with them. 
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“‘ Salute Philologus, and Julia, Nereus and his sister, 
and Olympas, and all the saints who are with them. 

“‘ Salute one another with the kiss of holiness. 

“The Churches of Christ [in Achaia] salute you. 

“Timotheus, my fellow-labourer, and Lucius, and 
Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you. 

‘“‘ I, Tertius, who have written this letter, salute you 
in the Lord. 

““ Gaius, who is the host, not of me alone, but also 
of the whole Church, salutes you. 

‘“‘ Erastus, the Treasurer of the City, and the brother 
Quartus, salute you.” 


Philemon, 

““To Appia, our beloved sister, and to Archippus, 
our fellow-soldier, and to the Church at thy house. 
There salute thee Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in 
Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke, 
my fellow-labourers.”’ 


Colossians, 

‘“‘ Aristarchus, my fellow-prisoner, salutes you, and 
Marcus, the cousin of Barnabas, concerning whom 
you received instructions (if he come to you, receive 
him), and Jesus surnamed Justus. 

““Epaphras, your fellow-countryman, salutes you 
. . . | bear him witness that he is filled with zeal for 
you and for those in Laodicea and Hierapolis. 

““ Luke, the beloved physician,and Demas, salute you. 

“Salute the brethren in Laodicea, and Nymphas, 
and the Church at his house. And when this letter 
has been read among you, provide that it be read 
also in the Church of the Laodiceans, and that you also 
read the letter from Laodicea. And say to Archippus, 
“Take heed to the ministration which thou hast 
received in the Lord’s service, that thou fulfil it.’ ”’ 

Ephesians, 

None. 

Philippians, 

“Salute every saint in Christ Jesus. 

“The brethren who are with me salute you. 

‘‘ All the saints here salute you, especially those who 
belong to the house of Cesar.” 
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1st Timotheus, 
None. 
Titus, 
“All that are with me salute thee. Salute those 
who love us in faith.”’ 
2nd Timotheus, 
“Salute Prisca and Aquila, and the household of 
Onesiphorus. 
“There salute thee, Eubulus, and Pudens, and 
Linus, and Claudia, and all the brethren.”’ 


I have reproduced these personal messages in full, 
because they give us many glimpses into the inner life 
of the early Church. It is evident from them, for in- 
stance, that, although ‘‘not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble’”’ were to be found among 
the membership, yet there was a notable aristocracy 
of the saints themselves—men and women who gave 
their very homes for the use of the Church, and who 
put their lives in jeopardy for the cause, and for their 
leaders. Of such were Aquila and Priscilla, who, at 
I*phesus and elsewhere, rendered such manifold service 
to the Church; Phoebe, the Deaconess of Cenchree, 
the Port of Corinth ; Gaius, the host, not only of Paul, 
but also of the whole Church ; Nymphas, the bene- 
factor of the Church in Laodicea, and many others. 
It is evident, too, that, although not many of the mighty 
joined the Church themselves, yet many of their 
retainers were found amongst the believers. These, 
of course, were slaves, or ‘“‘ bondsmen,”’ and many 
passages in the Letters are addressed to them specially. 
Of such were those of the households of Aristobulus 
and Narcissus at Rome, and even the Bondsmen of 
Cesar himself, as Paul reveals in his Letter to the 
Philippians, quoted above. 

But if not many of the noble were called, at least 
there were some. We have already seen that Phoebe 
occupied a distinguished position in Roman society in 
the Province of Achaia. Erastus, the Treasurer of 
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Corinth, was another convert occupying a position of 
distinction. Amongst those resident in Rome, also, 
are several whose names were well known. Pudens, for 
example, is believed to have been the son of a Roman 
Senator, or Noble, and it has even been conjectured 
that Claudia, to whom he was engaged, was the daughter 
of a British king. 

The longest list of greetings is that contained in the 
Letter to the Romans, and this is rather remarkable, 
as Paul had not yet visited the capital. It only shows, 
however, what a constant stream of migration there 
was—either temporary or permanent—from all the 
Provinces towards Rome, just as there is at the present 
day towards London. Thusit was that Paul was as well 
known among the believers in Rome as he was in Corinth 
or Ephesus, and that he had such a wide circle of friends 
there. Some of these he mentions as having formerly 
laboured with him in Asia, and elsewhere. Several, 
such as Herodian, Andronicus and Junias, Lucius, Jason 
and Sosipater, he refers to as his “‘ kinsmen.’”’ Whether 
the word is to be taken literally, or only figuratively, 
we have no means of knowing. It may possibly be 
intended to imply merely that they, also, belonged 
to the Tribe of Benjamin. The same remark applies 
to the beautiful greeting, ‘‘ Salute Rufus, the chosen 
of the Lord, and his mother, who is also mine.” This 
may have been the same Rufus as that referred to by 
Mark, whose father, Simon of Cyrene, bore our Lord’s 
Cross. 

Another little glimpse into the customs of the early 
Church is afforded by the instruction, quoted above, 
at the close of the Letter to the Colossians. That 
letter, after it had been read in the Church at Colosse, 
was to be passed on to Laodicea, for perusal in the 
Church there. Similarly, a letter which he had sent 
to Laodicea was to be communicated to the Church at 
Colosse. This latter communication was most prob- 
ably the one now familiarly known to us as the “ Letter 
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to the Ephesians.” The two letters have a marked 
similarity to each other, but Paul was evidently anxious 
that no point which he had emphasised in them should 
be missed by either of the Churches. The very reitera- 
tion of many of the arguments would serve to impress 
them on the minds and consciences of the hearers. 

It is worthy of note that the Letter to the Galatians 
contains no greeting, and bears no superscription save 
that of Paul. There is an abruptness about both the 
beginning and the ending of this letter that is not found 
in any of the others. The Apostle was terribly in 
earnest in fulfilling his painful task of reproving the 
Galatians for their lapses, and would not linger over 
any unnecessary formalities. This is further evident 
from the fact that this letter, unlike almost all the 
others, contains no prayer, and no thanksgiving. 

The most touching salutation of all is that at the 
close of the Letter to the Colossians—‘“ The salutation 
of me, Paul, with my own hand, Remember my chains.” 
This letter was written from Rome, where he was 
undergoing military imprisonment, with his hand 
chained to the wrist of a Roman soldier—one of the 
Imperial Guard. He does not omit the invariable 
autograph conclusion, to attest the authenticity of 
the letter, but he asks his readers to excuse the illegi- 
bility of the writing, remembering the pathetic condition 
of the writer. There are few touches more human in 
the whole of Paul’s writings. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PERSONALITY OF PAUL AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS 
(I) AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 


THE personal references in the Letters of Paul may be 
divided into three categories—first, those which are 
simply autobiographical, describing incidents in the 
life of the writer ; second, those which deal with his 
relation to the Churches which he founded; and, 
third, those which give an insight into his character, 
and the hidden springs of his being. We shall take 
these up in their order. 


I. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES IN THE LETTERS 


It is, as we have seen, to Luke’s narrative, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that we have to look for most of the 
incidents in the life of Paul that have come down to us. 
Our knowledge, however, of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
would be infinitely poorer than it is if we had to depend 
on that source alone. Many passages in his own letters 
throw a flood of light on certain portions of his Life 
Story which we could ill afford to lose. The value of 
the additional information which they yield is two- 
fold: in the first place, it gives fresh facts to fit into 
the chain of events, and, in the second place, it con- 
firms the authenticity and accuracy of Luke’s narrative. 

We shall take up the autobiographical passages as 
nearly as possible in the chronological order of the 
events which they record. 

In writing to his fellow-countrymen in Rome, regard- 
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ing the regeneration of the Jews, he gives an account 
of his own Jewish origin: “‘ [am myself also an Israelite, 
of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin ”’ 
(Rom. xi. 1). Again, in writing to the Philippians on 
the claims of the Judaisers, he amplifies this information 
regarding his own origin as follows: “If any other 
man thinks that he has ground of confidence in the 
flesh, I have more. Circumcised the eighth day, of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; as to the Law, a Pharisee; as to zeal, 
a persecutor of the Church; as to the righteousness 
of the Law, unblameable ”’ (Phil. 11. 4-6). 

In writing to the Corinthians regarding the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, and telling of the various occasions 
on which our Lord appeared to His disciples after His 
resurrection, Paul refers to Christ’s appearance to 
Himself at the time of his conversion, on the road to 
Damascus, as follows: ‘“‘ And last of all He was seen 
by me also, who am placed among the rest [of the 
Apostles] as it were by an untimely birth; for I am 
not worthy to be called an Apostle, because I persecuted 
the Church of God ”’ (xz Cor. xv. 8-9). 

In writing to the Corinthians, he both confirms and 
expands the narrative of Luke concerning the events 
in Damascus following his conversion (see Acts ix. 
23-25). He says: “In Damascus, the Governor 
under Aretas, the king, kept watch over the city with 
a garrison, purposing to apprehend me; and I was let 
down by the wall, through a window, in a basket, and 
thus . . . I escaped his hands ” (2 Cor. xi. 32-33). 

In his Letter to the Galatians, he lets us into the 
secret of the beginnings of his spiritual life, immediately 
after his conversion. He tells us, ‘‘ When it pleased 
Him .. . to reveal His Son in me, that I might pro- 
claim His Glad-tidings among the Gentiles, I did not 
take council with flesh and blood, nor did I go up to 
Jerusalem to those who were Apostles before me, but 
I departed immediately into Arabia ’”’ (Gal. i. 15-17). 
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These words are very brief, but what a flood of light 
they throw on the whole of Paul’s life story! In the 
Arabian solitudes, he received, direct from his Master, 
the Evangel that he was to spread throughout the 
whole Gentile world. 

It was in these deserts that those streams had their 
source which are still fertilising the Christian Church. 
There also, doubtless, some of those visions came to 
him that he describes in his Letter to the Corinthians : 
“* T will come also to visions and revelations of the Lord. 
{ know a man who was caught up fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell ; 
God knoweth), caught up, I say, in the power of Christ, 
even to the third heaven. And I know that such a man 
(whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell ; 
God knoweth) was caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for man to 
utter ”’ (2 Cor. xii. I-4). 

The events following the sojourn in the Arabian 
Desert are narrated in the continuation of the passage 
already quoted from the Letter to the Galatians: 
“From thence [1.e. Arabia] [I] returned to Damascus, 
afterwards, when three years had passed, I went up to 
Jerusalem, that I might know Cephas [or Peter], and 
with him [ remained fifteen days; but other of the 
Apostles I saw none, save only James, the brother of 
the Lord. . . . After this 1 came into the regions of 
Syria and Cilicia ; but I was still unknown by face to 
the Churches of Christ in Judea: tidings only were 
brought to them from time to time, saying, “ He who 
was once our persecutor now bears the glad-tidings 
of that Faith, which formerly he laboured to root out.’ 
And they glorified God in me. 

“Then, fourteen years after, I went up again to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with me also. 
At that time I went up in obedience to a revelation, 
and | communicated to the brethren in Jerusalem the 
glad-tidings which I proclaim among the Gentiles ; 
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but to the chief brethren I communicated it privately, 
lest, perchance, my labours, either past or present, 
might be fruitless. Yet not even Titus, my own com- 
panion (being a Greek), was compelled to be circum- 
cised.’”’ (Gal. 1. 17-11. 3). 

Here we have an insight into the very heart of the 
great controversy which was threatening to rend the 
Church in two—the controversy as to harmonising the 
practices of the Church of Christ with those of the Old 
Dispensation. 

Paul then continues the narrative as follows: 
“When they saw that I had been charged to preach 
the glad-tidings [or Gospel] to the uncircumcised 
[i.e. to the Gentiles], as Peter to the circumcised 
[i.e. to the Jews], . . . James, Cephas, and John, who 
were accounted chief pillars [of the Church], gave to 
me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, purpos- 
ing that we should go to the Gentiles, and they to the 
Jews’ (Gal. ii. 7-9). This then is the story of the 
recognition, by the Church, of Paul’s Apostleship and 
Ministry, and we see at once how strikingly it both 
supplements and confirms the narrative of Luke. 

Paul adds the following words to the passage just 
quoted: ‘‘ Provided only, that we should remember 
the poor [i.e. the poor among the believers in Judea], 
which I have accordingly endeavoured to do with 
diligence ”’ (Gal. ii. 10). How nobly Paul fulfilled this 
obligation, voluntarily undertaken, is amply attested 
in many passages, both in the Letters and in the Acts. 

Even the “glorious Company of the Apostles,” 
however, is but human, after all, and the extending 
of the right hand of fellowship did not prevent serious 
dissensions from soon breaking out. Paul goes on to 
tell that “‘ when Cephas [1.e. the Apostle Peter] came to 
Antioch [then Paul’s headquarters], I withstood him 
to the face, because he had incurred reproach ; for, 
before the coming of certain [brethren] from James, 
he was in the habit of eating with the Gentiles ; but, 
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when they came, he drew back, and [began] to separate 
himself from the Gentiles, for fear of the Jewish 
brethren. And he was joined in his dissimulation by 
the rest of the Jews [in the Church of Antioch], so that 
even Barnabas was drawn away with them to dissemble 
in like manner ”’ (Gal. ii. 11-13). This is a sad picture 
of backsliding on the part of those who were “‘ accounted 
Chief Pillars,” but it only brings out in stronger relief 
the constancy and strength of character of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

His missionary journeyings he refers to in his Letter 
to the Romans as follows: “I will speak only of the 
works which Christ has wrought by me, to bring the 
Gentiles to obedience [to Him], by word and deed, with 
the might of signs and wonders, the might of the 
Spirit of God: so that, going forth from Jerusalem, 
and round about as far as Illyricum, I have fulfilled 
my task in bearing the Glad-tidings of Christ ’’ (Rom. 
xv. 18-19). That this was uttered in no spirit of boast- 
ing 1s amply proved, as we shall see presently, by the 
many passages which tell of his deep humility, and of 
the reiteration with which he gives God all the glory 
for any success in his work. 

In the continuation of the passage last quoted, he 
gives us an invaluable insight into the plan on which 
he worked in carrying out his missionary journeys. 
He says: “‘ My ambition was to bear it [1.e. “ the 
Glad-tidings of Christ ’’] according to this rule [namely, 
that I should go] not where the name of Christ was 
known (lest I should be building on another man’s 
foundation), but [where it was not known]’’ (Romans 
xv. 20). This is the spirit of the true Pioneer Missionary. 
It is the same spirit which has animated all the great 
missionaries of modern times who have gone to the 
“regions beyond,” as Livingstone, Paton, Chalmers, 
Mackay, and many others less known to fame. 

Then follows a very remarkable phrase, showing how 
thoroughly his work had been done: ‘ This is the cause 
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why I have often been hindered from coming to you 
[i.e. you Roman believers]. But now that I have no 
longer room enough | for my labours] in these regions, 
and have had a great desire to visit you these many 
years, so soon as I take my journey into Spain I will 
come to you”’ (Rom. xv. 22-24). The words which I 
have put in italics show that he considered that he had 
nearly completed the initial evangelisation of the regions 
in which he had hitherto laboured, in the various 
provinces of Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece ; 
and the divine spirit of unrest was pressing him forward 
towards new fields. 

The reference to Spain in the passage just quoted 
is exceedingly interesting, for it raises the important 
question as to whether the Apostle was ever able to 
fulfil the intention which he there records. On this 
question we have no further light from Holy Writ, but 
there are very early and reliable traditions which point 
to the conclusion that Paul did visit that country, 
after his release from the first Roman imprisonment. 

This reference to Paul’s plans for evangelising Spain 
leads us to consider other passages in his Letters in 
which he forecasts his plans for the future. These 
passages are of value because they show how methodical 
and how thorough his work was, and also because they 
supply clues as to certain of his movements. They also 
show his implicit faith in the Master, whose Spirit was 
ever guiding him in his wanderings. 

His longing to visit the Roman Christians he has 
already given expression to in an earlier part of the 
letter addressed to them, where he says: “I make 
mention of you at all times in my prayers, beseeching 
Him that, if it be possible, I might now at length 
have a way open to me, according to the will of God, 
to come and visit you”’ (Rom. i. 9-10). A “way” 
was opened to him, some three years later, but how 
different from the way he then had in his mind! When. 
he entered the Imperial City, it was not as a free 
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missionary of the Cross, but as a malefactor, chained 
to a Roman soldier, on his way to the tribunal of Nero, 
to be tried on a capital charge, 

After the passage expressing his hopes of visiting 
Spain, he proceeds, “‘ But now I am going to Jerusalem, 
being employed in a ministration to the saints” (Rom. 
xv. 25). This has reference to the collection for the 
‘ poor Christians of Judea, to which, as we have seen, 
he had pledged himself, and which he was now carrying 
out. 

Infinitely touching is the forecast of his plans which 
he makes in his Letter to Titus: “‘ When I send Artemas 
or Tychicus to thee, endeavour to come to me to 
Nicopolis, for there I have determined to winter” 
(Titus 1.12). The Apostle did reach Nicopolis, but ere 
the winter was well over he was again arrested by the 
power of Rome, and taken to the Capital to await his 
final trial and martyrdom. 

Before closing this portion of our subject, we may 
refer to the numerous passages in the Letters where 
Paul speaks of the trials and sufferings he endured. 

In the very earliest of his letters, the First to the 
Thessalonians, he recounts the “suffering and out- 
rage ’’ which had befallen himself and Silas a few weeks 
earlier at Philippi: ‘‘ For you know yourselves, 
brethren, that my coming amongst you was not fruit- 
less; but after I had borne suffering and outrage at 
Philippi, [ trusted in my God, and boldly declared to 
you God’s Glad-tidings, in the midst of great conten- 
tion’’ (x Thess. u. 2). This refers to the incident, 
recorded in detail by Luke (Acts xvi. 22-40), when 
Paul’s jailor, with his whole household, believed and 
was baptised. The same faith which inspired the 
words, “‘ I trusted in my God,” is conspicuous, as we 
shall see, in all the references to his sufferings and 
persecutions. 

Writing to the Corinthians regarding the character 
of his Apostleship, he says: ‘“‘ You are honourable, 
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while we are outcasts; even to the present hour we 
bear hunger and thirst, and nakedness and stripes, 
and have no certain dwelling-place, and toil with our 
own hands ; curses we meet with blessings, persecution 
with patience, railings with good words. We have 
been made, as it were, the refuse of the earth, the off- 
scouring of all things, unto this day ” (x Cor. iv. 10-13). 

In his Second Letter to the Corinthians he returns 
to the same theme—‘‘ In steadfast endurance, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in straightness of distress, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in 
sleepless watchings, in hunger and thirst” (2 Cor. 
Vi. 4-5). 

The most detailed account of his sufferings and per- 
secutions, however, is contained in his Second Letter 
to the Corinthians. The passage is one of the most 
memorable to be found in all literature, ancient or 
modern. Comparing himself with the false teachers 
sent to Corinth by the Jews, he says: “Are they 
Hebrews? soaml... are they servants of Christ ? 

. such, far more,amI. In labours, more abundant ; 
in stripes, above measure ; in prisons, more frequent ; 
in deaths, oft. (Five times I received from Jews the 
forty stripes save one; thrice I was scourged with the 
Roman rods; once I was stoned; thrice I suffered ship- 
wreck ; a night and a day have I spent in the open sea). 
In journeyings often ; in perils of rivers, in perils of 
robbers ; in perils from my countrymen, in perils from 
the heathen; in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea; in perils among false 
brethren. In toil and weariness, often in sleepless 
watchings ; in hunger and thirst, often without bread 
to eat ; in cold and nakedness ”’ (2 Cor. xi. 22-27). 

When we remember that hardly any of these hard- 
ships and dangers are referred to in Luke’s narrative of 
the journeys, we realise what an immense amount of 
ground the Apostle must have covered, and how true 
it is that he was the greatest missionary of all time, 
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The five Jewish scourgings are not mentioned by Luke 
at all. Of the three Roman beatings, Luke only men- 
tions one at Philippi. None of the shipwrecks are 
referred to, for the wreck at Malta described in Acts 
occurred some years later. The stoning is doubtless 
that which took place at Lystra, during his First 
Missionary Journey (Acts xiv. 109). 

As if this catalogue of physical sufferings were not 
enough, Paul adds the significant words, “‘ And besides 
all the rest, there is the crowd which presses upon me 
daily, and the care of all the Churches ”’ (2 Cor. xi. 28). 
Yet, in the very next sentence, triumphing over all his 
afflictions, he can say, “‘ God, who is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, He who is blessed for ever.”’ Surely 
never was a more inspiring example of the Faith which 
conquers all earthly difficulties ! 

The same note of exquisite triumph is found in the 
last of all his letters, when he again refers to his 
sufferings. Writing to his beloved Timotheus he says : 
“Thou hast been a follower of . . . my persecutions 
and sufferings, such as befell me at Antioch, Iconium, 
and Lystra. [Thou hast seen] what persecutions I 
endured ; and out of them all the Lord delivered me ” 
(2 Tim. 111. 10-13). 

We may conclude this portion of our subject by 
quoting one or two passages in which he refers, directly 
or indirectly, to his condition and surroundings at the 
time of writing. 

Thus, in his Letter to Philemon, written during his 
first imprisonment in Rome, he several times refers 
to his condition as follows: “I beseech thee as Paul 
the aged, and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ ” 
(Philemon, ver. 9). ‘‘I beseech thee for myson Onesimus 
[Philemon’s runaway slave], whom IJ have begotten 
in my chains’ (Philemon, ver. 10). “‘ Il would gladly 
retain him with myself, that he might render service 
to me in thy stead, while I am a prisoner for declaring 
the Glad-tidings ”’ (Philemon, ver. 13), “‘ There salute 
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thee Epaphras, my [voluntary?] fellow-prisoner in 
Christ Jesus’ (Philemon, ver. 23). 

From the same prison-chamber he writes to the 
Ephesians (Laodiceans) as follows: “I, therefore, the 
Lord’s prisoner, exhort you to walk worthy of the call- 
ing wherewith you were called”’ (Eph. iv. 1). Still 
more striking, however, is the description he gives of 
himself later on in the same letter, “‘ The Glad-tidings, 
for which I am an ambassador in fetters’’ (Eph. vi. 20). 
What a world of meaning, as well as pathos, is com- 
pressed into these four words, and what an absolutely 
true picture they convey of the great Apostle, literally 
an Ambassador from the Greatest of Kings, yet chained 
to a common soldier in Imperial Rome! 

In the same letter occurs the splendid passage 
describing “the whole armour of God” (Eph. vi. 
II-17), which is simply a word-picture of the martial 
figure at whose side he is chained. No detail is omitted 
—the glittering breastplate, the close-fitting helmet, 
the short straight sword, the belt round the waist, 
the sandals, and the powerful shield—all are taken 
up in turn, to form one of the most striking figures 
of speech that were ever penned, saving only the 
parables of our Lord. We may well believe that he had 
a two-edged purpose in dictating these burning words 
to his amanuensis. Their primary purpose was to 
touch the consciences of his correspondents in Asia 
Minor, but they could hardly fail to arrest the attention 
of the mail-clad warrior himself whose portrait they 
depict, and for whose eternal welfare we know Paul 
had the deepest concern. 

The same thought recurs in his Letter to the Philip- 
pians, written under the same conditions, where he 
speaks of ‘‘ Epaphroditus, who is my brother and 
companion in labour, and fellow-soldier”’ (Phil. ii. 
25). There is an exquisite touch in the expression 
“ fellow-soldier,’’ intended, we can hardly doubt, for 
ears nearer than those of the Philippians, 
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Especiaily striking is his testimony to the Providence 
of God in bringing good out of the apparent calamity of 
his prolonged imprisonment—extending over two years. 
In the same letter from which we have been quoting, 
he says, “‘ I would have you know, brethren, that the 
things which have befallen me have tended rather to 
the furtherance than hindrance of the Glad-tidings. 
So that my chains have become well known in the name 
of Christ, throughout the whole pretorium, and to all 
THEVTEST AN (Eid nL ete ys 

Once more the figure appears, in the last letter of all, 
when Paul was enduring his second and final imprison- 
ment in Rome. Writing to his beloved fellow-worker, 
Timotheus, he says, “‘ Take thy share in suffering, as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ ” (2 Tim. 11. 3). 

From the foregoing summary it will be seen that 
nearly all of the more important autobiographical 
passages occur in the letters of the Second Period of 
literary activity, namely, those to the Romans, the 
Galatians, and the Corinthians. The reason for this 
will be apparent when we remember that most of his 
reminiscences were used as illustrations in his argu- 
ments, and that these are the four great controversial 
letters. The biographical references in the earlier 
and in the later letters are of a more intimate and 
personal nature. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF PAUL AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS 
(2) HIS RELATION TO THE EARLY CHURCH 


In the preceding chapter, we have been considering 
those passages in the Letters of Paul which describe 
various incidents in his life. We have now to deal with 
the second category of the personal allusions, those 
which treat of his relation to the Churches which he 
founded. 

We shall take these up, not chronologically, but 
under certain headings. 


I. PAuL’s MISSION 


Time after time Paul emphasises the fact that his 
Mission and Apostleship are not of human but of 
divine origin. In thus “‘ magnifying his office’’ he 
but gives another instance of his humility, and of his 
desire to give God the glory in everything. The follow- 
ing are some examples of the way in which he regarded 
the matter. 

““ God gave me the gift of grace whereby, like a skilful 
architect, I laid a foundation ; and on this foundation 
another builds. Other foundation can no man lay 
than that already laid, which is Jesus Christ ’”’ (1 Cor. 111. 
I0-ITI). 

“Although I proclaim the Glad-tidings, yet this 
gives me no ground of boasting ; for I am compelled 
to do so by order of my master. Yea, woe is me if I 
proclaim it not ” (1 Cor. ix. 16). 
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The last passage brings out the compelling impulse 
of his mission. Its divine origin is again brought out in 
the introduction to his instructions for the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, ‘‘ For I myself received from the 
Lord that which I delivered to you” (z Cor. xi.23). May 
we not suppose that these were amongst the commands 
which he received from his risen Lord in the Arabian 
desert, after his conversion ? 

We have already seen how he wrote to the Galatians 
that he had been charged by God to preach the Glad- 
tidings to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 7). Writing to the 
Romans on the same subject he says: “‘ To you who 
are Gentiles I say that, as Apostle of the Gentiles, I 
glorify my ministration ’’ (Rom. xi. 13). 

In his very last letter the same thought recurs. He 
writes to Timotheus of “the Glad-tidings, whereunto 
I was appointed herald and apostle, and teacher of 
the Gentiles} (2 Cimia.s0r), 


2. His EVANGEL 


Paul, writing to the Colossians, sums up the Gospel 
he has been preaching to them, as well as to all the 
Gentiles, in the following words: “ Christ in you, the 
Hope of Glory. Him, therefore, I proclaim, warning 
every man, and teaching every man, in all wisdom, that 
I may bring every man into His presence, full grown 
in Christ ”’ (Col. 1. 27-28). 

In writing to Timotheus, he puts the essence of his 
Gospel message in the form of a quotation from a 
“ Faithful saying,” as follows: ‘ Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners ”’ (r Tim. i. 15). 


3. His METHOD OF PREACHING 
Several passages in the Letters give us a very clear 
insight into the methods he adopted to commend the 
‘ Glad-tidings ”’ he was sent to preach, In the earliest 
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of his letters that have been preserved to us, he writes 
to the Thessalonian converts regarding his preaching, 
as follows: ‘‘ As God has proved my fitness for the 
charge of the Glad-tidings, so I speak, not seeking to 
please men, but God, who proves our hearts. For never 
did I use flattering words, as you know; nor hide 
covetousness under fair pretences ’”’ (1 Thess. ii. 4-6). 
Further on, he puts the same thought in a still more 
winning way: “‘ Asa nurse cherishes her own children, 
so, in my fond affection, it was my joy to give you, not 
only the Glad-tidings of God, but my own life also, 
because you were dear to me ”’ (r Thess. ii. 7-8). 

We are sometimes apt, perhaps, to dwell on the strong 
side of Paul’s character, remembering the severity with 
which he could reprove sin ; but the passage just quoted 
shows what a depth of tenderness there was in his 
nature. 

The same view with regard to his duty as a preacher 
appears in his Letter to the brethren at Corinth— 
“When I myself came among you, and declared to 
you the testimony of God, I came not with surpassing 
skill of speech or wisdom. For no knowledge did I 
purpose to display among you, but the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ alone, and Him crucified ” (r Cor. 11. I-2). 

Here we have the standard for the preacher of Christ 
set for all time, and experience has proved that success 
has followed the labours of Paul’s successors in the 
pulpit just in proportion as they have adhered to that 
standard. 

Sometimes, in his Letters, he reminds his corre- 
spondents of what he has already taught them in the 
course of his preaching. Thus, in writing to the Thes- 
salonians to warn them against expecting the immediate 
appearing of our Lord, he says, “ Do you not remember 
that when I was with you, I often told you this? ” 
(2 Thess. ii. 5). 

In these passages we have glimpses into both the 
manner and the subject-matter of Paul’s preaching. 
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4. His PRAYERS FOR THE CHURCHES 

Paul was, above all things, a man of prayer. Nothing 
is made more abundantly evident in his Letters than 
his belief in the efficacy of prayer. There is hardly one 
of them that does not contain references to his unceasing 
intercession at the Throne of Grace for his converts, 
his thanks offered up to God for their spiritual well- 
being, and his requests for their prayers on his own 
behalf. Never were the distractions of his troubled 
life, nor the ceaseless calls upon his time, allowed to 
interfere with this, his first duty and privilege. In 
this, doubtless, must we look for the secret, not only 
of the power and success of his work for the Master, 
but also of his own calm and triumphant spirit in face 
of all dangers and discouragements. 

A few examples of these prayer-messages to the 
Churches will suffice. 

To the Thessalonians he writes: “I give continual 
thanks to God for you all, and make mention of you 
in my prayers without ceasing ; remembering, in the 
presence of our God and Father, the working of your 
faith, and the labours of your love, and the steadfast- 
ness of your hope in our Lord Jesus Christ ” (x Thess. 
1, 2-3). 

Next comes his request for their prayers—‘ Finally, 
brethren, pray for me, that the word of the Lord Jesus 
may hold its onward course, and that its glory may be 
shown forth towards others as towards you ”’ (2 Thess. 
ili. I). 

To the Christians at Rome he writes: “ First, I 
thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, because 
the tidings of your faith are told throughout the whole 
world. For God is my witness . . . how unceasingly 
I make mention of you at all times in my prayers, 
beseeching Him that, if it be possible, I might now at 
length have a way open to me, according to the will 
of God, to come and visit you ”’ (Rom. 1, 8-10). There 
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is a delightful personal element in the last clause of 
this prayer, showing that Paul did not hesitate to ask 
God’s guidance in the smallest details of his everyday 
life—but always with the proviso, “‘ According to the 
will of God,” and “ If it be possible.” 

In the personal letters, the element of prayer is as 
prominent as it is in those addressed to the Churches. 
Thus, he writes to Philemon, “I thank my God, making 
mention of thee always in my prayers, because I hear 
of thy love and faith towards the Lord Jesus, and 
towards all the saints’ (Philemon, vers. 4-6). After 
this confession of the Apostle’s care for his spiritual 
welfare, we can hardly doubt that Philemon would be 
eager to grant the request which Paul goes on to make 
on behalf of Onesimus, the runaway slave. 

The same prayerful care for the Churches shines out 
from the Letters to the Colossians, the Ephesians, and 
the Philippians. To the first of these he writes: “I 
give continual thanks to God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in my prayers for you” (Col. 1. 3-4). 
And again, ‘ Pray for me likewise, that God would 
open to me a door of entrance for His word, that I may 
declare the mystery of Christ ’”’ (Col. iv. 3).. The request 
to the Ephesians is in almost similar terms—‘‘ Continue 
to pray at every season with all earnestness of sup- 
plication in the Spirit . . . and for me, that utterance 
may be given to me, to open my mouth and make 
known with boldness the mystery of the Glad-tidings ”’ 
(Eph. vi. 18-20). 

To the Philippians the message is: “I thank my 
God upon every remembrance of you (continually in 
all my prayers making my supplication for you all with 
joy), for your fellowship in forwarding the Glad-tidings, 
from the first day until now ”’ (Phil. 1. 3-5). 

Finally, he shows the same spiritual care for his 
beloved Timotheus in his last letter, as follows: “I 
thank God... whenever I make mention of thee, as I do 
continually, in my prayers night and day ”’ (2 Tim. i. 3) 
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Here we have the direct example of the Apostle in 
praying daily for those near and dear to us. 

As we have already seen, the severe Letter to the 
Galatian Churches presents the outstanding exception 
to Paul’s rule of embodying prayers and thanksgivings 
in his Letters. 


5. PAUL’S PRACTICE IN REGARD TO BAPTISM 


In writing to the Church at Corinth, Paul rebukes 
the members for the divisions which had arisen among 
them, giving as an illustration the contention of some 
that they were followers of Paul, others of Apollos, 
others of Cephas (or Peter), and others of Christ. To 
show the absurdity of these contentions he makes use 
of the bold figure—‘‘ Was Paul crucified for you ? 
or were you baptised into the name of Paul?’ From 
that he goes on to give us valuable insight into his own 
practice in regard to the sacrament of Baptism. He 
says, “‘ I thank God that I baptised none of you, except 
Crispus and Gaius (lest any one should say that I 
baptised into my own name), also the household of 
Stephanas ; besides these I know not that I baptised 
any other ”’ (i Cor. 1. 14-16). 

Note his carefulness to be absolutely fair in his argu- 
ment and accurate in his statement. He enumerates 
each instance, just as it comes to his memory, and 
adds that there may be others that he has for- 
gotten. 

Then follows the passage in which he records his 
view as to the comparative importance of the Evangel 
and the Sacrament, “‘ For Christ sent me forth, not to 
baptise, but to publish the Glad-tidings ”’ (1 Cor. 1. 17). 
I’verywhere throughout the Letters, as we have already 
seen, he places this in the forefront as the first object 
of his divine mission. The preaching of the Gospel 
was to him of more urgent moment than the administra- 
tion of ordinances. 
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6. PAUL’S PRACTICE IN REGARD TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Further on in the same letter from which we have 
just quoted, Paul lays down authoritatively the manner 
in which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is to be 
observed in the Church. He tells the Corinthian 
believers distinctly that these directions are not his, 
but are the divine commands of the Master Himself— 
“For I myself received from the Lord that which 1 
delivered to you ” (zr Cor. xi. 23). He is here evidently 
repeating, in his letter, instructions which he had 
previously conveyed to them in the course of his 
preaching. 

After this authoritative introduction there follow 
the priceless words which have become the standard 
for the Church’s observance of the ordinance for all 
time, and which have been dear to the hearts of count- 
less hosts of believers—‘‘ The Lord Jesus, in the night 
when he was betrayed, took bread, and, when he had 
given thanks, He brake it, and said, ‘ Take, eat; this 
is my body, which is broken for you: this do in re- 
membrance of me.’ In the same manner, also, He took 
the cup after supper, saying, ‘This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood: this do ye, as often as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me.’ For as often as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup you openly show forth the 
Lord’s death until He shall come again” (1 Cor. x1. 
23-26). 

After these general directions there follow certain 
warnings necessitated by reports which had reached 
Paul regarding unworthy practices which had crept 
into the observance of the sacrament in the Corinthian 
Church. We, however, have reason to thank God that 
the weakness and shortcomings of these early believers 
have been the means, in His Providence, of giving 
to the Church Universal these golden rules for com- 
memorating the death of her Lord. 
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7. His METHOD OF ORGANISING THE EARLY CHURCH! 


Organisation in the Christian Church has been a 
matter not of immediate revelation but of gradual 
evolution. In the growth of the Church God’s law of 
development holds good, as it does in the growth of 
organised life on the Earth. Our Lord Himself, during 
His Ministry, laid down no rules for the organisation 
of His followers. His greater task was to found the 
Kingdom of God on Earth, knowing that details of 
organisation would follow, under Divine guidance, as 
necessity arose. 

It is to Paul’s Letters that we have to turn for most 
of our information regarding the beginnings of this 
structure of organisation, for he himself was one of 
the chief master-builders. As the Church gradually 
broadened its borders, division of labour became in- 
creasingly necessary, and hence we find, in the Letters, 
numerous references to certain more or less well-defined 
offices in the body ecclesiastic. At first these were 
evidently in a state of flux, and it was only as knowledge 
and experience grew that they became more clearly 
defined. This is evident from the fact that the various 
lists which Paul gives us are conflicting in themselves, 
and it is impossible to tell, in some cases, whether the 
terms he employs are intended to describe the office 
or the function. The actual words used are borrowed 
from Greek, Roman, and Jewish phraseology descrip- 
tive of familiar types in the political and religious 
organisations of the time. 

Examples of such lists of offices are found in several 
of Paul’s letters, alike in those addressed to Churches 
and in those addressed to individual Christians. Thus 
to the Church at Corinth he writes: ‘God hath set 
some in the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healing, etc.”’ (1 Cor. xii. 28). This passage evidently 


1 For a full and lucid exposition of this subject see The Church 
and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, by Principal Lindsay. 
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refers to peculiar gifts possessed by various Church 
members, rather than to definite offices in the Church. 
So also in writing to the Church at Rome he speaks of 
the gifts of prophecy, of ministry, of teaching, of ex- 
hortation, of giving, and of ruling (Rom. xu. 6-8). 
Here there are still no definite offices prescribed. To 
the Church at Ephesus, he writes: ‘“‘ He gave some, 
apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers ’”’ (Eph. iv. 11). Here 
the Apostles again occupy the premier place, as the 
only leaders who received their commissions direct 
from the Master, and who, therefore, formed a class 
by themselves. When the last of these immediate 
followers of our Lord passed away, the office became 
extinct. To Timothy he writes: “I am ordained 
a preacher and an apostle’ (1 Tim. i. 7); and again, 
“If a man desire the office of a bishop (or overseer), he 
desireth a good work. . . . Likewise must the deacons 
Dewerave, 2 etc.. (1) Lin, iy mand +3).1\ To) his) other 
fellow-labourer, Titus, he writes: ‘‘ Ordain elders in 
every city. . . . Fora bishop must be blameless,”’ etc. 
(Titus i. 5 and 7). 

It is only when we come to the Letter to the Philip- 
pian Church—one of the latest of Paul’s Letters—that 
we find that organisation has crystallised into a more 
definite form. Here he addresses himself directly to 
“the saints which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons” (Philip. i. 1). By this time, therefore, two 
distinct offices had come to be recognised in the govern- 
ment of each local body of Christians, a higher and 
a lower. The names by which these two different sets 
of office-bearers were known varied in different places 
and at different times. For the higher office the terms 
elder, bishop, “ ‘presbyter,’ and): ‘* overseer x" 
seem to be used interchangeably ; but for the lower office 
the term “‘ deacon ”’ is used exclusively. The one was 
an office of oversight, the other an office of service. 
This twofold order in the ministry of the primitive 
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Christian Church continued until the close of the apos- 
tolic age, towards the end of the first century. It was 
only at a later stage that the monarchical principle 
was introduced into church government, and the order 
became threefold by the addition of the hierarchy of 
bishops, as distinguished from the “bishops,” or 
‘‘ elders,’ of Paul’s letters. 

Paul’s own share in the work of organising the 
Early Church comes out most strongly in his letters 
to his two young helpers, Titus and Timotheus, 
who were acting as his missionary deputies, the one 
in the Island of Crete, and the other in the district of 
Ephesus. In these pastoral letters there are numerous 
references to the organisation of the Churches which he 
had planted in the course of his missionary journeys, 
with directions for their guidance in matters of govern- 
ment and discipline. To Titus he writes, “‘ For this 
cause I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are wanting ”’ (i. 5); and again, 
‘““ These things speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority’ (11. 15). He then goes on to give special 
directions as to how that authority was to be exercised, 
and to explain what are the qualifications necessary 
for a presbyter, or bishop. , 

To Timotheus, in his last letter, he gives similar 
instructions. He writes, “ The things that thou hast 
heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also 1) (2) Tim. a2). 

He knows that his own race is now almost run, and 
his thoughts turn to the future of the Churches which 
he has helped to establish. His whole care is that the 
lamp of divine truth shall be kept burning, and shall 
be handed down undimmed to future generations. 


8. His CARE FOR THE CHURCHES 


Reference has already been made, when speaking 
of the sufferings of Paul, to the final clause in the 
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catalogue of trials contained in his Letter to the 
Corinthians, namely, “ The care of all the Churches ”’ 
(2 Cor. xi. 28). His ceaseless and loving care for the 
welfare of his converts shines out in all his Letters. 
Even when he is most severe in rebuking their sins 
and shortcomings, he shows what pain it costs him, and 
how he yearns over the erring ones. He shows, too, 
that he is constantly anxious about his “ Children in 
the Faith,’ when he is absent from them. A few 
examples will show how true this is. 

To the Thessalonian believers he writes: ‘‘ Now that 
Timotheus has returned from you to me, and has 
brought me the glad tidings of your faith and love,... 
I have been comforted, brethren, on your behalf, and 
all my own tribulation and distress has been lightened 
by your faith ” (rz Thess. ii. 6-7). 

To show how constantly they are in his thoughts, 
he writes, ‘““ Having been torn from you for a short 
season (in presence, not in heart), [I] sought very 
earnestly to behold you [again] face to face ”’ (x Thess. 
try). 

His care extended even to those converts whom he 
had not yet seen. To the Colossians, whom he had never 
visited, he writes, ““ I would have you know how great 
a conflict I sustain for you, . . . and for all who have 
not seen my face in the flesh” (Col. 1. 1). And again, 
“Though I am absent from you in the flesh, yet J am 
present with you in the Spirit ”’ (Col. ii. 5). 

Still more touching is his solicitude for the Philippian 
Christians—‘‘ God is my witness how I long after you 
all, in tender affection of Christ Jesus ”’ (Phil. 1. 8). 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERSONALITY OF PAUL AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS 
(3) HIS CHARACTER 


In the two preceding chapters, we have dealt with 
(x) the personal references in the Letters which are 
purely biographical, and (2) those which bear on his 
relations to the Churches which he founded. 

We now pass to personal references which are more 
intimate in their nature, and which reveal to us some- 
thing of the inner life of the great Apostle. We shall 
group these under certain phases of his character. 


I. PAuL’s DEVOTION To His FRIENDS 


No man was ever more constant in his devotion to 
his friends than Paul. This is evident in all his Letters, 
but in some more than others. His affection is equally 
strong for his young fellow-workers, just beginning 
their apprenticeship in the Lord’s service, and for those 
who have borne the burden and heat of the day with 
him. 

Foremost among his friends is his faithful biographer 
Luke, the Greek Scholar, whom he speaks of as “ Luke, 
the beloved physician ’’ (Col. iv. 14). Of him, also, 
the deeply pathetic words were written from the Roman 
dungeon during the last tragic act of Paul’s life-drama— 
“ Luke alone is with me ”’ (2 Tim. iv. II). 

text in order we must place Timotheus, to whom so 
many loving references are made, and whom he calls 
“ Timotheus, my true son in faith’ (x Tim. i. 2). Of 
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him he writes to the Philippian brethren, “‘ I have no 
other like-minded with me” (Phil. i. 20). And again, 
“You know the trials which have proved his worth, 
and that, as a son with a father, he has shared my 
servitude, to proclaim the Glad-tidings ”’ (Phil. ii. 22). 
In his very last letter, addressed to this faithful 
companion himself, he recalls the earliest scenes of 
their friendship in far-away Lystra: “I have been 
reminded of thy undissembled faith, which dwelt first 
in thy grandmother Lois and thy mother Eunice, and, 
I am persuaded, dwells in thee also”’ (2 Tim.1.5). How 
intensely human is the picture which these words call 
up, of the old man in his chains, his mind turning back 
to the days of his early wanderings in Asia Minor, long 
years before, and to the loving friends whose names 
these memories recall, though they themselves have 
long passed within the veil. 

Lastly, reference may be made to Titus, whom he 
addresses as “‘My true son in our common faith ”’ 
(Titus 1. 4). These, however, are but a very few of the 
. faithful band of loving friends who laboured and 
suffered with him in his missionary wanderings. 


2. His FORGIVING SPIRIT 


Nothing shows more clearly how completely Paul 
could forgive and forget an injury than his relations 
with Mark. During his First Missionary Journey, 
Mark had failed him in the hour of need, so that, when 
he was starting on his second journey, he parted from 
Barnabas rather than run the risk of being deserted 
a second time. For the time the break was complete, 
but the large-hearted Apostle was not unwilling to 
give his erring companion a second chance, after he 
had proved himself worthy of it. Many years after 
this, we find him writing from Rome to Timotheus, 
“Take Mark and bring him with thee, for his services 
are profitable to me” (2 Tim. iv. 12). This is but one 
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example of the many ways in which that marvellous 
last letter to Timotheus, to which we have so often 
had occasion to refer, seems to round off Paul’s life- 
story. . 

His forgiving spirit is illustrated, too, in the way in 
which he refers to those who deserted him in his hour 
of trial: ‘“‘ When I was first heard in my defence, no 
man stood by me, but all forsook me ; I pray that it be 
not laid to their charge” (2 Tim. iv. 16). How like 
this is to the utterances of his Master under similar 
circumstances ! 


3. His RESIGNATION 


Paul was always ready to accept whatever his 
Heavenly Father had in store for him, and gives 
thanks even for his sufferings. Thus, in writing to the 
Colossians, he says, “‘ I rejoice in the afflictions which 
I bear for your sake ”’ (Col. 1. 24). In the next clause 
he goes even a step further. Using a bold figure, he 
says, ““I fill up what yet is lacking of the sufferings 
of Christ in my flesh, on behalf of His body, which is 
the Church ”’ (Col. 1.24). He thus counts his sufferings 
both an honour and a joy, for the sake of his Master. 

The reason for this resignation to the will of God he 
states in his Letter to the Philippians: ‘‘ For to me 
life is Christ, and death is gain ”’ (Phil. 1. 21). 

For the grandest example of his resignation, however, 
we must turn again to the last Letter to Timotheus : 
“T am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand ”’ (2 Tim. iv. 6). This is indeed 
the resignation of the martyr. 


4. His HuMmILity 


The examples of his humility, as illustrated by the 
personal references in the Letters, are so numerous 
that we can only cull a few at random. 
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“Tam the least of the Apostles, and am not worthy to be 
called an Apostle because I persecuted the Church of God ”’ 
fmeCor, xv. 9). 

*““Tome, . . . whoamless than the least of allthesaints”’ 
(Eph. iii. 8). 

“ Not that I have already won, or am already perfect ”’ 
(Phil aii. 12), 

“TI can bear either abasement or abundance” (Phil. iv.12). 

~ Christ Jesus our Lord .. . appointed me,,... . who 
was before a blasphemer and persecutor, and doer of out- 
rage’ (1 Tim. i. 12-13). 

“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am first ’’ (x Tim. i. 15). 

“We ourselves also were formerly without understand- 
ing, disobedient, and led astray ”’ (Titus iii. 3). 


5. GIVING GOD THE GLORY 


Arising out of the spirit of humility which, as we 
have seen, is manifest in all his Letters, was his custom 
of giving God all the glory for any success he experienced 
in his work. Thus, to the Corinthians he wrote: 
“| planted, Apollos watered ; but it was God who made 
the seed to grow ”’ (z Cor. 111. 6). 

Again, in the same letter, after the exclamation about 
“not being worthy to be called an Apostle,”’ which we 
have quoted above, he adds, “ but by the grace of God 
Iam what Iam ”’ (z Cor. xv. I0). 

The same idea runs through all the references to his 
mission. Writing to the Ephesians, for example, he 
says, “ Of this Glad-tidings I was made a ministering 
servant, according to the gift of the grace of God” 
(ple ail. .7). 


6. His GRATITUDE FOR FAVOURS RECEIVED 


Paul’s large heart overflowed with gratitude to his 
friends for any little service rendered to him, and, in 
his Letters, he never neglects an opportunity to let 
them know his feelings towards them, Thus, in writing 
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from Rome to his faithful friends in Philippi, who had 
sent a special messenger with supplies to assist him 
during his imprisonment, when he was not able to 
work for his own support, he says, “‘ I am fully supplied, 
having received from Epaphroditus your gifts, ‘an 
odour of sweetness,’ an acceptable sacrifice, well 
pleasing to God” (Phil. iv. 18). The delicate compli- 
ment conveyed in the quotation from Genesis, and 
amplified in the words which follow, is particularly 
touching. 

Another example of his unfailing gratitude is to be 
found in one of the Greetings at the close of the Letter 
to the Romans—*“ Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my 
fellow-labourers in the work of Christ Jesus, who, 
to save my life, laid down their own necks; who are 
thanked, not by me alone, but by all the Churches of 
the Gentiles ” (Rom. xvi. 3--4). 


7. His COURTESY 


The spirit of courtesy breathes through all Paul’s 
Letters, and especially in the personal ones. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is it more conspicuous than in the beautiful 
Letter to Philemon, begging him to take back his 
runaway slave, Onesimus, not as a slave, but a friend. 
Paul would gladly have kept Onesimus beside him in 
Rome, to assist him during his imprisonment, but he 
feels that this would be discourteous to his friend 
Philemon, so he writes, “ But I am unwilling to do 
anything without thy decision, that thy kindness may 
not be constrained, but voluntary ”’ (Philemon, ver. 14). 


8. His INDEPENDENCE 


As long as he was able to do so, Paul resolutely 
strove to support himself by his daily toil, as a maker of 
tents, so that he should not be, in any sense, a burden 
on his converts. This resolve to be dependent on no 
man he refers to in more than one of his Letters. The 
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Thessalonians are reminded of it in the following 
passage: ‘““ You remember, brethren, my _ toilsome 
labours ; how I worked both night and day, that I 
might not be burdensome to any of you, while I pro- 
claimed to you the message which I bore, the Glad- 
tidings of God ” (rz Thess. ii. 9). 

In the First Letter to the Corinthians, he writes 
with even greater emphasis on the same subject, 
maintaining that he has every right to exact a reward 
for his labour, although he chooses not to do so—‘‘ Do 
they [the Judaisers] think that I and Barnabas alone 
have no right to be maintained, except by the labour of 
our own hands ? ” (x Cor. ix. 6). 


9g. His BLAMELESS LIFE 


In spite of his genuine humility, he does not hesitate, 
when necessity arises, to remind his correspondents 
of the example he has set them during his intercourse 
with them. To the Thessalonians, for example, after 
telling of his sufferings and labour on their behalf, he 
says, ““ Ye are yourselves witnesses, and God also is 
witness, how holy, and just, and unblameable were 
my dealings towards you that believe ”’ (1 Thess. u. Io). 


to. His FAITH IN THE REGENERATING POWER OF 
THE GOSPEL 


In writing from Rome to the Colossians, he sends his 
letter by the hands of Tychicus and Onesimus, the 
latter being the runaway slave of Philemon, whom 
Paul rescued from a life of degradation in Rome. Paul 
is well aware of what the past career of Onesimus has 
been, and that he had defrauded his master before he 
deserted him, and yet he is able to write of him to the 
Colossians as follows: ‘‘ Onesimus, the faithful and 
beloved brother, your fellow-countryman, . . . will tell 
you all which has happened here ”’ (Col. iv. 9). 
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Truly, ‘‘ Broken Earthenware ”’ could be mended in 
Paul’s day as it can in the day of the Salvation Army, 
and by the same Power ! 


rr. His FaritH TRIUMPHANT 


Turning once again to the concluding passages of his 
final Letter—the grandest “Swan Song” that was 
ever uttered—we find that, in the end, his Faith 
triumphed over all the trials that man could heap 
upon him. First, after telling how all his earthly 
friends had forsaken him, he adds, “‘ Nevertheless, the 
Lord Jesus stood by me, and strengthened my heart ”’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 17). Then comes the climax of Christian 
Triumph—‘“ I have fought in the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me in that day ; 
and not to me only, but to all who love His appearing ” 
(2 Tim. iv. 7-8). 

Even in this supreme note of personal triumph, the 
element of unselfishness is strongly marked, as if he 
wished to imply that his own triumph would not be 
complete without that of his fellow-believers. 

In the three chapters in which we have dealt with 
the Personality of Paul as revealed in his Letters, the 
passages which we have quoted are not enunciations of 
general principles, but are all strictly personal in their 
character, and are all introduced by the writer with the 
personal pronoun. At the same time, however, it will 
have been evident that, under the cloak of these 
personal allusions, Paul conveys deep spiritual lessons, 
both to his immediate correspondents, and to believers 
in all ages. 


CHAPTER. VIII 
FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN THE LETTERS 


WE are usually so much impressed by the contro- 
versial and didactic side of Paul’s writing that we are 
apt to overlook its picturesque side. We are all 
familiar with the wealth of illustration which our 
Lord employed in His teaching, but we have not been 
so much accustomed to associate the language of 
imagery with the teaching of His great Apostle. Yet, 
when we come to analyse the Letters, we find that 
nearly all of them are richly adorned with striking 
figures of speech, not, indeed, elaborated in such 
dramatic detail as the Parables of our Lord, but still 
showing the rich vein of imagination which their writer 
possessed. 

As in the case of the Parables, the figures employed 
by Paul were suggested by the familiar scenes of 
everyday life. Many of them were drawn from the 
various callings in which men were then engaged— 
the sower, the reaper, the builder, the architect, the 
baker, the potter, the soldier, the sailor, the gladiator, 
the runner, and other callings in the ancient world of 
Greece and Rome familiar to his readers. Again, some 
were drawn direct from Nature, others from man’s 
handicraft, and others from Old Testament sources. 
There are certain themes which recur again and again 
throughout most of the Letters, such as the various 
operations of the husbandman; the training, equip- 
ment, and warfare of the soldier ; the preparation and 
achievement of the athlete; thedifferent crafts employed 
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in the erection of a building; and the interrelation of 
the different parts of the human body. | 

The letters which are richest in figurative language 
are those which are most controversial, as Romans, 
Ist and 2nd Corinthians, and Galatians. Some of the 
most beautiful figures, however, are found in Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philippians, and, as we should expect, 
some of the most touching in 2nd Timotheus. Some- 
times they occur as isolated illustrations: at other 
times whole passages are made up of a succession of 
figures following each other in almost bewildering 
profusion. The latter we find in some parts of the Letter 
to the Romans, and also in the Letters to the Corin- 
thians, as, for example, in the third chapter of Ist 
Corinthians. 

We shall take up the various figures in groups 
according to the subject to which they refer. 


I. FIGURES DRAWN FROM NATURE, AND THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE HUSBANDMAN 


Paul illustrates the bringing in of the Gentile 
believers by a figure suggested by the gardens of the 
fertile land in which he was living—namely, the grafting 
of the branches of wild olive on the ancient stock (Rom. 
x1. 16-24). The trees of the field, it will be recalled, 
supplied more than one simile to our Lord as well. 

The sowing of the seed is another illustration that 
is frequently made use of by Paul, as well as by his 
Master. It is used to show how inevitable are the 
consequences of our own actions, whether for good or 
evil—just as like always produces hke in the world of 
Plant Life. The following passages will show how 
the figure is used in this sense :— 


“Every man shall reap as he has sown ” (Gal. vi. 7). 

“He who sows sparingly shall reap sparingly ; and he 
who sows bountifully shall reap bountifully ”’ (2 Cor. ix. 6). 

“ Tf I have sown for you the seed of spiritual gifts, would 
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it be much if I were to reap some harvest from your carnal 
Bitte c(t WOT: 1x. LT). 

““ He who furnisheth ‘seed to the sower and bread for the 
food of man’ (Isa. lv. 10) will furnish you with plenteous 
store of seed, and bless your righteousness with fruits of 
micrease.< -(4WOLsix, 10): 


The same figure is used by Paul in writing to the 
Corinthians in regard to the resurrection of the dead, 
to correct certain errors which had crept into the 
Church there. He says, “‘ The seed thou sowest is not 
quickened into life till it hath partaken of death. And 
that which thou sowest has not the same body with the 
plant which will spring from it. . . . It [the body] is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body ”’ (xz Cor. xv. 36-44). 
It is evident from this passage, and especially from the 
last clause, that Paul did not believe in a literal resur- 
rection of the material body. Indeed, it would be 
impossible for language to make this more clear than 
the antithesis of the “Natural body’’ and the 
“ Spiritual body.” 

The operations of a husbandman are further taken 
advantage of in the figure under which he describes 
his own share in the spread of the Gospel—“ I planted, 
Apollos watered, but it was God who made the seed 
to grow. So that he who plants is nothing, nor he who 
waters, but God alone who gives the growth. But the 
planter and the waterer are one together, and each will 
receive his own wages according to his work. For we 
are God’s fellow-labourers, and you are God’s Hus- 
bandry ”’ (1 Cor. ili. 6-9). The climax of this illustra- 
tion is reached in the remarkable words of the last 
sentence quoted above. 

The calling of the husbandman is referred to again 
in the last Letter to Timotheus, “ The husbandman 
who toils must share the fruits of the ground before the 
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idler’’ (2 Tim. 11. 6). This is written to encourage 
Timotheus to persevere in his ministry. 

The Corinthian believers were exhorted not to join 
themselves with their heathen neighbours, and with 
this end in view Paul used a figure which is familiar 
still to travellers in the East: ‘‘ Cease to yoke your- 
selves unequally in ill-matched intercourse with un- 
believers ”’ (2 Cor. vi. 14). Often, in passing through 
the fields of Greece and Macedonia, must he have seen 
an ill-matched pair of oxen straining unequally at 
the yoke. 

It is not a long stretch from the grain produced by 
the seed to the leaven which is mixed with the flour. 
This is a figure which is employed both by our Lord 
and the Apostle. In writing to the Galatians, to warn 
them against the influence of the Judaisers, Paul says, 
“A little leaven leavens the whole lump ”’ (Gal. v. 9). 
This appears to have been a kind of proverbial saying, 
as it is also quoted in the First Letter to the Corinthians 
(v. 6), as a warning against the insidious influence of 
vice. He follows up the quotation with the exhorta- 
tion: ‘‘ Cast out therefore the old leaven, that you may 


be an untainted mass ... for our Paschal Lamb is 
Christ, who was slain for us. Let us therefore keep the 
feast, not with the. . . leaven of vice and wickedness, 


but with the unleavened bread of purity and truth ” 
(x Cor. v. 7-8). Here we have the figure of the leaven 
enriched by a reference to the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. 


2. THE SEA 


The sea, with all its varying moods and its attendant 
risks, must have been very familiar to the missionary 
Apostle. It is no wonder, therefore, that he makes use 
of it in more than one striking figure. To the unstable 
Laodiceans, for example, he writes, ‘‘ We should no 
longer be children, tossed to and fro, and blown round 
by every shifting current of teaching’ (Eph. iv. 14). 
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The reference here is evidently to a boat, not under 
proper control, but at the mercy of the fickle sea. 
Again, in writing to Timotheus, to warn him against 
the danger of backsliding, he says, “‘ Fight the good 
fight, holding faith and a good conscience, which some 
have cast away, and made shipwreck concerning the 
faith (T im.) 1.19). |.) Raith and) <a. good! con 
science ”’ are here represented as the two sheet anchors 
of the soul, to lose hold of which means drifting on to 
the rocks, and to destruction. The same figure is 
used by the writer of the Letter to the Hebrews (vi. 10). 


3. THE MEMBERS OF THE Bopy 


The relation of the different parts of the body to one 
another supplied Paul with many of his most striking 
illustrations, some of which are elaborated in great 
detail. In writing to the Corinthians he uses this 
figure to show that each member of the Christian 
Church has his own place to fill—“ For the body is not 
one member, but many. If the foot should say, ‘I am 
not the hand, therefore I belong not to the body,’ 
does it thereby sever itself from the body? .. . Now, 
ye are together the body of Christ, and each one of you 
a separate member ”’ (1 Cor. xii. 14-27). 

The same thought is expressed, in somewhat different 
language, in the Letter to the Romans—“ For as we 
have many limbs, which are all members of the same 
body, though they have not all the same office, so we 
ourselves are all one body in Christ, and fellow-members 
one of another ”’ (Rom. xii. 4-5). 

Again, in writing to the Laodiceans regarding Christ, 
“Who is our head,” he proceeds, “from whom the 
whole body, being knit together, and compacted by 
all its joints, derives its continued growth ” (Eph. iv. 
16). Further on in the same letter he says, “A man 
never hated his own flesh, but nourishes and cherishes 
it, as Christ also the Church; for we are members of 
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His Body” (Eph. v. 30). The same lesson is conveyed, 
in almost identical language, in the Letter to the 
Colossians (ii. 19). 


4. THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


The art of the builder is another theme which supplied 
Paul with many illustrations. The following are some 
examples of these :— 

“T know that if the tent which is my earthly house 
be destroyed, I have a mansion built by God (a house 
not made with hands) eternal, in the heavens ”’ (2 Cor. 
v. I). Here the shifting temporary dwelling on earth 
—the tent—is contrasted with the fixed and eternal 
dwelling—the mansion—in Heaven. 

“You are God’s building. God gave me the gift of 
grace, whereby, like a skilful architect, I laid a founda- 
tion, and on this foundation another builds. But let 
each take heed what he builds thereon, for other 
foundation can no man lay than that already laid, 
which is Christ Jesus’ (1 Cor. iti. 10-11). 

“Ye are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone ; in whom all the building, fitly framed 
together, grows into a temple, hallowed by the in- 
dwelling of the Lord” (Eph. ii. 20-21). 

“Tf I again build up that [structure of the Law] 
which I have overthrown, then I represent myself as 
a transgressor ”’ (Gal. 11. 18). 

“For he is our peace, who has made both one, and 
has broken down the wall which parted us” (Eph. u. 
14). 
The highest use of the figure is where Paul compares 
the believers to the Temple of God—‘“ Know ye not 
that ye are God’s temple, and that you form a shrine 
wherein God’s Spirit dwells? If any man ruin the 
temple of God, God shall ruin him; for the temple of 
God is holy ” (z Cor. iii. 16-17). The figure of a temple, 
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dedicated to one of the gods, would be very familiar 
to the dwellers in Corinth. He refers to it again further 
on.in the same letter—‘“ Know ye not that your bodies 
are temples of the Holy Spirit, which dwells within 
you ?”’ (x Cor. vi. 19). 


5. VESSELS, AND DoMESTIC APPLIANCES, ETC. 


If we now pass from the outside of the building to 
the interior, we find that Paul makes use of a number 
of domestic articles to illustrate his meaning. As usual, 
however, not only the articles themselves but the crafts- 
men who made them are referred to. Thus, vessels of 
earthenware are brought into the Letters, and so is the 
potter who moulded them. In writing to the Romans 
regarding the Will of the Creator, he says, “‘Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, ‘ Why hast thou 
made me thus?’ Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, to make out of the same lump one vessel for 
honour and one for dishonour ? ”’ (Rom. ix. 20-21). 

Writing to the Corinthians regarding the greatness 
of the message committed to him, and his own weakness, 
he says, “ But this treasure is lodged in a body [or 
vessel] of fragile clay, that so the surpassing might 
[which accomplishes the work] should be God’s, and 
not my own” (2 Cor. iv. 7). In the last Letter to 
Timotheus, the figure is used in illustration of the 
different offices in the Church—‘‘In a great house, 
there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but also 
of wood and clay; and some for honour, others for 
dishonour ”’ (2 Tim. ii. 20-21). Writing from Imperial 
Rome, Paul must frequently have seen such vessels of 
gold and silver in the “ great house ”’ of Cesar himself. 

The domestic looking-glass is also pressed into the 
service of the writer on more than one occasion. In 
writing to the Corinthians he uses it to illustrate the 
imperfection of our present knowledge—‘‘ Now we 
see darkly, by a mirror, but then face to face” 
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(x Cor. xii. 12). This use of the figure was even truer 
in the time at which the Letter was written than it 
would be now, as the Greek and Roman mirror was not 
as perfect a reflector as the more modern instrument. 

In his Second Letter to the Corinthians, he makes use 
of this figure again—‘ We all, while, with face unveiled, 
we behold in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are our- 
selves transformed continually into the same likeness ”’ 
(2 Cor. 11. 18). In the words which immediately follow, 
he still further elaborates the idea of reflected light— 
“and the glory which shines upon us is reflected by us, 
even as it proceeds from the Lord ”’ (2 Cor. 111. 18). 

Musical instruments are also used as figures of speech. 
We find them referred to in the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Letter to the Corinthians, which, as we have 
seen, is specially rich in figurative language. Writing 
of the power of Love, Paul says, “ Though I speak in 
all the tongues of men and angels, if I have not love 
I am no better than sounding brass or a tinkling ~ 
cymbal ”’ (1 Cor. xii. 1). A little later on, in the same 
Letter, he says, “‘ Even if the lifeless instruments of 
sound, the flute or the harp, give no distinctness to 
their notes, how can we understand their music? 
If the trumpet utter an uncertain note, how shall the 
soldier prepare himself for the battle? So, also, if you 
utter unintelligible words with your tongue, how can 
your speech be understood ? ”’ (x Cor. xiv. 7-9). Often 
must Paul have heard the trumpet-calls at stated hours 
when undergoing military imprisonment, both at 
Czsarea and Rome, and we may be sure that no un- 
certain sound would be given forth by the trumpeters 
of the Imperial Guard. 


6. THE GAMES 


We come now to a series of figures which have seized 
upon the imaginations of believers perhaps more than 
any others in Paul’s Letters, namely, those based on 
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the training and achievements of the athletes who were 
such a popular class in every Greek and Roman com- 
munity. The preparations for the contest, the race 
itself, and the prize reserved for the victor are all 
brought in to illustrate the Christian’s career. ‘The 
meaning of these figures is so clear that we need only 
quote them here. 

“ Forgetting that which is behind, and reaching 
forth for, bending forward] to that which is before, 
I press onward towards the mark, for the prize of God’s 
heavenly calling in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 111. 13-14). 

“Know ye not that in the races of the stadium, 
though all run, yet but one can win the prize? So run 
that you may win. And every man who strives in the 
matches trains himself by all manner of self-restraint. 
Yet they do it to win a fading crown—we, a crown that 
cannot fade. I, therefore, run, not like the racer who 
is uncertain of his goal; I fight, not as the pugilist who 
strikes out against the air, but I bruise my body, and 
force it into bondage; lest, perchance, having called 
others to the contest, I should myself fail shamefully 
of the prize”’ (xr Cor. ix. 24-27). This passage, apart 
from its spiritual teaching, gives us a vivid picture of 
the Olympic Games which were so familiar to the 
dwellers on the Isthmus of Corinth, to whom the Letter 
is addressed. The “ fading crown’? was made with 
branches cut from the pines which still grow on the 
Isthmus. 

To the “foolish Galatians’’ he writes, ‘“ Ye were 
running the race well: Who has cast a stumbling- 
block in your way ? Who has turned you aside from 
your obedience to the truth ? ” (Gal. v. 7). 

He exhorts the believers at Philippi to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling, “ that you may 
give me ground of boasting, even to the day of Christ, 
that I have not run in vain ”’ (Phil. it, 16). 

In the last Letter to Timotheus, the figure is used 
with great effect. Paul says first: ‘‘ The wrestler does 
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not win the crown unless he wrestles lawfully ” (2 Tim. 
li. 5). As with us, certain laws or rules were laid down 
for every contest, and unless these were observed the 
contestant was disqualified. He next goes on to speak 
of his own race, then almost at its close, and, in sublime 
language, tells of the reward he is soon to recerve—the 
martyr’s crown—“‘ I have fought in the good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me in that day ; 
and not to me only, but to all who love His appearing ”’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 7-8). The expression “righteous judge ”’ 
has a double reference. It pictures the impartial judge 
who decided the results of the contests, and it contrasts 
him with the unrighteous judge, the Emperor Nero, 
who was at that time presiding at Paul’s trial. 


7. WARFARE 


If the figures drawn from the Games have been speci- 
ally dear to the heart of the Christian, certainly the 
next place must be given to those drawn from the pro- 
fession of the soldier. In the ancient Roman Empire, 
even more than in Greece, the soldier was always in 
evidence, as the visible sign of the imperial power. 
Paul was brought into special contact with the military 
authorities, who, on several occasions, rescued him from 
the fury of the mob and of the priests, both in his own 
and in foreign lands. They acted also as his guardians 
during his several imprisonments. It is only natural, 
therefore, that they should have been much in his 
thoughts, and have formed the theme of many of his 
finest figurative passages. These passages show how 
intimate and how accurate was his knowledge of all 
that concerned the Roman soldier, his character, his 
equipment, and his achievements. The lessons, in 
application to the Christian warfare, are so obvious 
that it will not be necessary to add much by way of 
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explanation in quoting the passages. Most of them, 
as might be expected, are found in the letters written 
during his imprisonments. 

“Take thy share of suffering, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. The soldier, when on service, abstains 
from entangling himself in the business of life, that he 
may please his commander ”’ (2 Tim. 11. 3-4). 

“Fight the good fight, holding faith and a good 
conscience’ (I Tim. i. 18-19). The same expression 
is repeated a little later on, with greater emphasis, 
“ Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life ”’ 
(rebimy-vi. 12): 

The most striking figures drawn from military life, 
however, are those which describe the equipment of 
the soldier—his armour and his weapons. ‘These are 
pictured in vivid detail, as will be evident from the 
following quotations :— 

“Let us, who are of the day, be sober; putting on 
faith and love for a breast-plate, and, for a helmet, 
the hope of salvation ” (1 Thess. v. 8). 

“Though living in the flesh, my warfare is not 
waged according to the flesh. For the weapons which 
I wield are not of fleshly weakness, but mighty in the 
strength of God to overthrow the strongholds of the 
adversaries ”’ (2 Cor. x. 3-4). 

“The night is far spent, the day is at hand. Let 
us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armour of light ” (Rom. xili. 12). 

The grandest passage of all, however, and the one 
which has been of unspeakable service in the Christian 
warfare, is that addressed to the Churches of Laodicea : 
“Put on the whole armour of God, that you may be 
able to stand firm against the wiles of the Devil. For 
the adversaries with whom we wrestle are not flesh 
and blood, but they are the Principalities, the Powers, 
and. the Sovereigns of this present darkness, the spirits 
of evil in the heavens. Wherefore, take up with you 
to the battle the whole armour of God, that you may 
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be able to withstand them in the evil day, and, having 
overthrown them all, to stand unshaken. Stand, 
therefore, girt with the belt of truth, and wearing the 
breastplate of righteousness, and shod as ready mes- 
sengers of the Glad-tidings of peace; and take up, 
to cover you, the shield of faith, wherewith you 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the Evil 
One. Take, likewise, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God” 
(Eph. vi. 10-17). 

Here we have a perfect word-painting of the soldier 
of Cesar’s Guard who, as we have seen in a previous 
chapter, was standing by Paul’s side while he dictated 
the letter. The whole passage is a sermon in itself. 
The antithesis of the soldiers of the Cross shod as ready 
messengers of the Glad-tidings of peace, contrasted 
with the soldiers of Nero, shod as ready messengers 
of the dread tidings of war, is particularly striking. 


8. THE RELATIONSHIPS OF LIFE 


The relationship of the bondsman, or slave, to his 
master is frequently used by Paul in a figurative sense. 
Thus, he writes to the Corinthians regarding his own 
relation to them as follows: ‘‘ Though you may have 
ten thousand guardians to lead you towards the school 
of Christ, you can have but one father, and it was I 
who begat you in Christ Jesus”’ (zi Cor. iv. 15). The 
“guardians ’’ here referred to were the slaves who 
conducted the children to their school. 

The same metaphor is used in the Letter to the 
Galatians, “‘ Even as the slave who leads a child to the 
house of the schoolmaster, so the Law has led us to 
Christ ’’ [our Schoolmaster] (Gal. iii. 24). In the same 
letter occurs the allegory of the bond-woman and the 
free-woman (Gal. iv. 2I—-v. 1). 

The slave who has been redeemed by his master 
and become a freedman is also portrayed on Paul’s 
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canvas. Writing to those Corinthian believers who had 
been converted while in slavery, he says, ‘‘ The slave 
who has been called in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman ; 
and so, also, the freeman who has been called is Christ’s 
slave. He has bought you all; beware lest you make 
yourselves the slaves of man ”’ (1 Cor. vil. 22-24). 

The relation of a son and heir to his father is com- 
pared to that of a slave to his master: “ The heir, so 
long as he is a child, has no more freedom than a slave, 
though he is owner of all the property ”’ (Gal. iv. 1). 
Then, after showing that God sent forth His Son that 
He might redeem from their slavery those who were 
in bondage to the Law, he concludes, ‘‘ Wherefore 


oui wevart no more, a cslave,. buts a Son 3) andy) 4 
a son, then an heir of God through Christ’”’ (Gal. 
iV7); 


The envoy who went from Cesar’s Court to the ends 
of the Roman Empire was another figure familiar in 
Paul’s Letters. To the Corinthians he writes: “‘I am 
an ambassador [or envoy] for Christ, as though God 
exhorted you by my voice. In Christ’s stead I beseech 
you, be ye reconciled to God ”’ (2 Cor. v. 20). 

Again, to the Laodiceans he writes regarding “ the 
Mystery of the Glad-tidings, for which I am an ambas- 
sador [or envoy] in fetters ’ (Eph. vi. 20). Paul is not 
only the Ambassador of Christ, but he is an ambassador 
who has been seized by the enemy, and thrown into 
bonds for his Master’s sake. 


9g. MISCELLANEOUS FIGURES 


There are still one or two figures of speech used by 
Paul in his Letters which cannot be classified under 
any of the headings already given. Of these, the most 
familiar, and the one which has led to the greatest 
amount of controversy, is that in which he describes 
the ever-present physical affliction from which he 
suffered, “‘ Lest, through the exceeding greatness of 
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these revelations, I should be lifted up with pride, 
there was given me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger 
of Satan to buffet me, to keep down my pride ”’ (2 Cor. 
xii. 7-8). There have been various speculations as to 
what the ‘‘ thorn in the flesh”’ referred to. What it 
actually was, we have no means of knowing for certain. 

The very letter that Paul was writing sometimes sug- 
gested to him a figure by which to express his meaning 
more forcibly. Thus, in writing to the believers at 
Corinth in defence of his ministry, he says, “ Ye are 
yourselves my letter of commendation, a letter written 
on my heart, known and read by all men ”’ (2 Cor. 11. 
2). He then goes on to elaborate the metaphor, 
bringing in the different appliances that might be used 
in the making of a letter—“ A letter manifestly coming 
from Christ, and committed to my charge; written, 
not with ink, but with the spirit of the living God ; 
not upon tablets of stone [like the Tablets of the Law], 
but upon the fleshy tablets of the heart ”’ (2 Cor. iii. 3). 
A little later on, he speaks of the “‘ Law of death ”’ as 
“A law written in letters, and graven upon stones ”’ 
(2 Cor. 111. 7). 

On two occasions, Paul makes figurative use of the 
fragrant incense, so common both in the Jewish syna- 
gogue and in the heathen temple. Writing to the 
Corinthians regarding his ministry, he says, “‘ God 
. . . by me sends forth the knowledge of Him [Christ], 
a stream of fragrant incense throughout the world ” 
(2 Cor. 11.14). He then, by the aid of the same figure, 
goes on to illustrate how the preaching of the Gospel 
affects those who believe and those who do not— 
“ for Christ’s is the fragrance which I offer up to God, 
whether among those in the way of salvation, or among 
those in the way of perdition; but to these it is an 
odour of death, to those, of life’ (2 Cor. 11. 15-16). 

In writing to the Philippians to thank them for their 
gifts, he uses the same figure: ‘‘ I am fully supplied, 
having received from Epaphroditus your gifts, ‘An 
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odour of sweetness,’ an acceptable sacrifice, well 
pleasing to God ”’ (Phil. iv. 18). 

Another figure which he used in writing to the 
Corinthians regarding his ministry was the food of 
babes and of men. He says, “I, brethren, could not 
speak to you as spiritual men, but as carnal, yea, as 
babes in Christ. I fed you with milk, not with meat, 
for ye were not able to bear it ”’ (1 Cor. 111. I-2). 

Paul even makes use of the Crucifixion of Christ as 
a figure to show how the Grace of God can redeem our 
sinful nature. Writing to the Romans, he says, ‘‘ Our 
old man [or, nature] was crucified with Christ, that the 
sinful body [of the old man] might be destroyed, [and] 
that we might no longer be the slaves of sin’”’ (Rom. 
v1. 6-7). 

The bak figure that Paul made use of is a very 
significant one. Just at the close of his last letter, 
where he has been telling Timotheus how all his friends 
had forsaken him at his first hearing before Nero, 
and how, nevertheless, the Lord Jesus had stood by 
him, he adds, ‘“‘ and I was delivered out of the lion’s 
mouth” (2 Tim. iv. 17). This figure may well have 
been used as a veil to conceal his true meaning from the 
sentry who stood guard over him while he dictated 
the letter to his amanuensis. The “lion” was prob- 
ably none other than the cruel tyrant himself, who 
was thirsting for Paul’s blood, for was not he the chief 
of the hated Christians, on whom Nero had thrown the 
blame of the burning of his capital? The veil would 
answer the purpose for which it was intended, for the 
figure might easily be taken by the soldiers to refer 
to the actual lions of the arena, to whom so many of 
the Christians fell victims. 

It will be evident from the passages quoted above 
that the Letters of Paul are rich in picturesque meta- 
phor. If some great painter were to essay the task of 
illustrating these Letters, he would have abundant 
material ready to his hand, There would be the sower, 
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casting the seed over the ground; the team of oxen, 
dragging unequally at the plough ; the Grecian temple, 
in the course of erection; the runner, stretching for- 
ward toward the winning line ; the Judge of the Games, 
placing the pine crown on the victor’s head ; the soldier 
of the Imperial Guard, in full panoply of war; the 
interior of a ‘‘ great house,’ with costly vessels of 
gold and silver ; the potter at his wheel, the mariner 
on the storm-tossed sea, and many another picture 
in the everyday life of the first century. Some of 
these pictures could be exactly paralleled by scenes 
to be observed around the Levant at the present day ; 
others could only be restored from the sculptures and 
paintings of ancient Greece and Rome, or the frescoes 
and mosaics of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


CHAPTER RGIX 


Doe eeARLY : LETIERS-—-FPIRST -AND “SECOND TO "THE 
THESSALONIANS 


THESSALONICA. What memories linger round that 
name! Originally borne by a fair princess, daughter 
of Philip and sister of Alexander the Great, in the 
heroic days of ancient Greece, the name was conferred 
by her husband, Cassander, on the seaport town 
previously known as Therma, which he had rebuilt 
and enriched. In the time of Paul it had become one 
of the most important trading ports as well as one of 
the most populous cities of the country. This distinc- 
tion it owed largely to its geographical position, in 
relation to communication both by land and sea. It 
lay on the route of the great highway known as the 
Via Egnatia, connecting Rome with the centres of 
population in Macedonia and Thrace. Seawards it 
looked out on the deep inlet of the Thermaic Gulf, now 
known as the Gulf of Salonika, whose waters have 
harboured many a fleet both in ancient and modern 
times. Its history, indeed, brings us down to very 
recent times, for, under its modernised name of 
Salonika, it was the scene of many stirring incidents, 
both by land and sea, during the prolonged struggle 
of the Great World War. As a seaport, it was in 
constant communication with all the Levantine ports, 
including those on the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Egypt. We can well believe, therefore, that 
it would hold a very cosmopolitan population, and 
that any movement which originated in its midst 
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would soon spread far and wide. It was also a 
Free City, and a seat of Roman Proconsular adminis- 
tration. 

Such was the city to whose Church the Letters we 
are now considering were addressed. Let us see what 
was their writer’s connection with it. 

It will be remembered that when Paul, in the course 
of his second great missionary journey, arrived at 
Alexandria Troas, the cry reached him from Europe, 
“Come over to Macedonia, and help us.” Paul and 
his companions at once obeyed the Divine call, and, 
after a short stay at Philippi, they went to the town of 
Thessalonica, then the virtual capital of the Province 
of Macedonia. Here he found, as might have been 
expected in so important a commercial centre, a con- 
siderable colony of Jews, with a synagogue in their own 
quarter of the town. In this synagogue Paul preached 
on three successive Sabbaths, with the usual mixed 
results. Some of the Jews believed, but the greater 
number refused to accept as their promised Messiah 
one who had suffered shame on the Roman Cross. We 
are told, however, that a “‘ great multitude ”’ of God- 
fearing Greeks, as well as a number of women in in- 
fluential positions, accepted Paul’s message. It was 
to these three classes of believers that Paul’s two letters 
were afterwards addressed. 

In a seaport town such as Thessalonica there are 
always numbers of rough idlers from many lands hang- 
ing about the harbour and market-place, who are only 
too glad of a pretext for making a disturbance. The 
unbelieving Jews had no difficulty in finding, amongst 
such elements as these, abundant material for setting 
the city in an uproar, during which Paul’s lodging was 
assaulted, and Jason, his host, was dragged before the 
authorities. Paul himself, along with Silas, escaped 
under cover of night, and journeyed first to Berea, 
then to Athens, and afterwards to Corinth, in Achaia, 
the southern Proyince of Greece, | 
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The little missionary band remained at Corinth for 
a year and a half, and during that time constant 
reports were coming to him from the converts at 
Thessalonica. Before leaving Athens, indeed, Paul 
had been anxious to revisit them, and, when he found 
_ that this was impossible, he sent his faithful companion, 
Timotheus, instead, to comfort them, and to bring 
back word how they fared. It was when Timotheus 
returned, bringing his report, that Paul wrote his First 
Letter to the Thessalonians. 

Paul had reached Corinth towards the end of A.D. 51, 
and it was probably not long afterwards that the 
letter was written. A period of some sixteen years 
had thus elapsed since Paul’s conversion, before he 
composed the first of his writings which have been pre- 
served to us. This is not to be wondered at, when we 
remember the incessant toil, travel, and tribulation 
with which these years had been filled. 

From the letter itself we can form a very clear idea 
as to the report which Timotheus brought back to 
Paul from Thessalonica. It was such as to rejoice the 
heart of the Apostle. It spoke of the faith and charity 
of the believers; of their great love for their teacher, 
and their longing desire to see his face again ; of their 
missionary zeal, which was spreading the Gospel, not 
only throughout Macedonia, but even beyond the 
bounds of Greece. These good qualities the Thessa- 
lonians shared with the other great Macedonian Church, 
that at Philippi. It is probable that the Macedonian 
peoples inherited many of the sterling qualities of the 
earlier Greeks, without the intellectual pride of the 
Athenians which Paul found so difficult to penetrate 
with the Gospel message. 

With these comforting assurances, however, it is 
evident that Timotheus brought some disquieting 
news. The Thessalonians had been dwelling much on 
certain passages in Paul’s teaching regarding the second 
coming of our Lord, and had either misunderstood or 
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exaggerated the meaning of his words. They were 
evidently anticipating a speedy reappearance of 
their risen Saviour, and doubts had arisen in their 
minds as to how it might stand with those con- 
verts who had died meanwhile. There was also, in 
the report, reference to occasional lapses into heathen 
vices. 

Such was the occasion which called forth Paul’s 
First Letter to the Thessalonians, and if we bear this 
carefully in mind many passages will become clear whose 
meaning would otherwise be obscure. The second 
letter is so similar to the first, both in its structure and 
in its message, that it will be convenient to consider 
them both together. It is evident that it was written 
not long after the first one—probably about the begin- 
ning of the following year, A.D. 52. In the meantime, 
further reports had reached the Apostle, showing that 
the disquietude regarding the second coming of our 
Lord was increasing rather than diminishing. So 
much was this the case, indeed, that certain members 
of the Church had given up their daily occupations 
in the anticipation that the end was immediately at 
hand. Paul rebukes this spirit of unrest in his second 
letter, and shows that much must happen in this world 
ere the time of our Lord is accomplished. At the same 
time, however, he again thanks God for their constancy, 
and their growth in grace. 

In style, the two letters closely resemble each other, 
and are distinct from all the later letters. They are 
simple and direct, and the sentences are never involved 
or abrupt, as they frequently are in some of the others. 
They contain no quotations from the Old Testament, 
showing that they were addressed to a Church which was 
essentially Gentile, rather than Jewish. Their language 
is hardly ever figurative, except in the first letter, 
where Paul makes a brief reference to the armour of 
the soldier. 

These characteristics of style are no doubt dué, in 
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part at least, to the nature of the contents. The letters 
were written before the great controversies had broken 
out which were the principal theme of some of the later 
letters. Also, the Thessalonians had not fallen into 
the grievous errors and sins which beset some of the 
Asian Churches. It is further to be noted that his 
opponents in Thessalonica had not been Judaising 
converts, but unbelieving Jews, whose malice and power 
for harm would be much less persistent. He therefore 
makes only passing reference to them. 

The contents of the letters may be summarised as 
follows :— 


Beno LEDUC K TOC pH PHESSALONTANS 


I, 1. The superscription. 
I. Opening benediction. 
2-4. Thanksgiving for their constancy. 
5-10. Commendations. 
Il. 1-20. Paul reminds them of his teaching. 
WI. 1-13. The mission of Timotheus, and his report. 
Iv. 1-12. Exhortations against sensuality. 
13-18. Concerning the dead who die in the Lord. 
v.  I-4. Concerning the coming of the Lord. 
5-24. Further exhortations. 
25-27. Greetings and directions. 
28. Final benediction. 


SECOND LETTER TO THE THESSALONIANS 


1. ‘The superscription. 

2. Opening benediction. 

3. Thanksgiving for their constancy. 

12. Commendations. 

Il, 1-12. LExhortation not to be disturbed by the 
expectation of the immediate coming of 
our Lord, for much must happen before 
that takes place. 
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Ww. 13-17. Further words of thanksgiving, commenda- 
tion, exhortation, and comfort. 
Ill. 1-5. Jequest for their prayers. 
6-15. Warning to the disorderly, and those who 
refuse to work. 
16-18. Final salutation and benedictions. 





CELA PT RUX 


THE GREAT DOCTRINAL LETTERS—(I) FIRST AND SECOND 
TO THE CORINTHIANS 


Four years have elapsed since the conclusion of Paul’s 
first period of literary activity, described in our last 
chapter. Then he was stationed at Corinth, in the 
course of his Second Missionary Journey. In the 
intervening years he has completed that journey, and 
has started on his third great circuit, again through 
the Provinces of Asia Minor and of Greece. He has 
reached Ephesus, the great commercial centre of the 
Province of Asia, and here he once more takes up the 


pen. 


The first correspondents addressed during this 
second period of literary activity were the converts at 
Corinth, the seaport of Achaia, the southern Province 
of Greece. These two great mercantile cities—Ephesus 
and Corinth—lay opposite to each other, the one on the 
Asian coast to the east and the other on the Greek 
coast to the west, with the narrow A’gean Sea between, 
and doubtless there was constant communication 
between them. 

Paul had established the Church at Corinth during 
his former journey, when he had visited Europe for 
the first time. His sojourn in the city had features 
both of encouragement and of discouragement. At 
first he lodged with his fellow countryman and fellow- 
tradesman, Aquila, and his wife Priscilla, and testified 
in the synagogue every Sabbath, making converts 
both among the Jews and the Greeks. Soon, however, 
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the usual opposition was experienced from the un- 
believing Jews, so that he was obliged to shake the 
dust of the synagogue from his feet, but not before 
the president of the synagogue and all his household 
had accepted the Gospel message. We are told, also, 
that “‘ many of the Corinthians hearing, believed, and 
were baptised’ (Acts xvii. 8). Such was the nucleus 
of the Corinthian Church, to which its founder was 
afterwards to address a series of letters, of which two 
have been preserved for the edification of the Church 
Universal in all ages. 

After Paul’s departure from Corinth, the Church 
which he planted had a chequered career, due partly 
to the characteristics of the people, and partly to out- 
side influences. Belonging to a proud race, famed for 
their intellectual supremacy, and living in a cosmo- 
politan community, where the vices of east and west 
met, they found it difficult at first to bow to the rule 
of Him whose message was to the humblest as well as 
to the most exalted of mankind, and whose moral 
code was so different from that of the Greek philo- 
sophers. In such a soil as this Paul’s Jewish enemies 
had little difficulty in sowing the seeds of discord, 
which in time bore a plentiful crop of strife and error. 
Added to this were the results of visits paid to the city 
by evangelists whose zeal seems to have outrun their 
discretion, and whose teaching was not always in 
complete harmony with that of Paul. Prominent among 
these was Apollos, the Alexandrian convert, who had 
been trained in all the subtleties of Greek philosophy, 
and may have found it difficult to change his mental 
attitude all at once, although we know from Paul’s 
testimony that he became a valued fellow-worker. 
It is possible that Peter also may have visited Corinth, 
as his name is used as giving authority to one of the 
factions. 

In addition to these dissensions, the moral standard 
of the Church had been relaxed after Paul’s departure, 
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and notorious cases of vice had remained unchecked. 
Even the Church services, including the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, had been made the occasion of 
serious disorder, and of jealousy between different 
classes of the community. 

Such was the state of affairs in Corinth, tidings of 
which reached Paul shortly after his arrival at Ephesus, 
in the course of his Third Missionary Journey. As we 
have already pointed out, the two cities were in close 
touch with each other, with frequent means of com- 
munication. We may be sure, therefore, that Paul would 
lose no time, after receiving such distressing news, in 
taking steps to correct the errors into which his con- 
verts had fallen. 

It is not easy to follow precisely the sequence of the 
events of the next few months, as the narrative of 
Acts is obviously incomplete, while the references in 
the letters themselves, although highly suggestive, are, 
at best, only fragmentary. The order, however, seems 
to have been somewhat as follows :— 

I. Paul, on receiving the tidings referred to above, 
probably paid a hurried visit to Corinth. This would 
be the second visit to Corinth, referred to indirectly in 
2 Corinthians xi. 14 and xiil. 1, where he speaks of an 
intended third visit. 

2. Paul, after his return to Ephesus, sent a letter to 
the Corinthians, which has now been lost. This letter 
is referred to in 1 Corinthian v. 9, where he says, 
“T wrote unto you an epistle.”’ 

3. The Corinthians sent back a reply to Paul’s first 
letter, asking his guidance in regard to certain matters 
of discipline. This letter is referred to in x Corinthians 
vii. I, “‘ Now, concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me.” This letter appears to have been brought 
by three faithful converts of the Corinthian Church, 
named Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, who 
supplemented the contents with verbal explanations. 
Regarding these messages, Paul says, “I am glad of 
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the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus : 
for that which was lacking on your part they have 
supplied ”’ (x Cor. xvi. 17). 

4. Certain members of the household of Chloe, 
a woman of position in the Corinthian Church, visited 
Ephesus, and told Paul of the unhappy divisions by 
which the Church was distracted (1 Cor. 1. II). 

5. Paul sent back a reply to the letter which the 
Corinthian Christians had sent him, and in doing so 
made detailed reference to the news which had been 
brought to him by the members of Chloe’s household. 
This is the letter known to us as “‘ The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians,” although it was at least the second 
letter which Paul had written to them. It was prob- 
ably carried by Stephanas, Fortunatus and Achaicus 
on their return journey to Corinth. 

6. Paul sent Timotheus, his “ beloved son,’’ to 
Corinth, to remind the believers of Paul’s early teaching 
(x Cor. iv. I7 ; Xvi. IO-II). 

7. Paul sent Titus to Corinth with a third letter, 
which, like the first one, has now perished. This letter 
appears to have been couched in very severe terms, so 
much so indeed that Paul afterwards suffered great 
distress of mind, fearing lest he should have discouraged 
them by over-severity (2 Cor. 11. 4-0). 

8. Paul shortly afterwards left Ephesus, and 
travelled towards Corinth by way of Macedonia. When 
he reached Troas he hoped to meet Titus on his return 
from Corinth, but was greatly disappointed to find 
that he had not yet arrived (2 Cor. ii. 13). From Troas 
he travelled. forward into Macedonia, in a state of deep 
depression. At length, however, he met Titus, and the 
cloud of gloom was lifted when he heard the favourable 
report which his ambassador brought him. He says, 
“God, that comforteth those that are cast down, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus; and not by his 
coming only, but by the consolation wherewith he was 
comforted in you, when he told us your earnest desire, 
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your mourning, your fervent mind toward me ”’ (2 Cor. 
vil. 6-7). 

‘g. After meeting Titus in Macedonia, Paul sent 
a fourth letter to the Corinthians, which is the one 
now known to us as “‘ The Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians.’”” He was hastening towards Corinth himself, 
but sent this letter in advance, to prepare the Church 
for his coming, and also to convey some further 
admonitions. 

to. Paul at length arrived at Corinth on what was 
probably his third visit to that city, although only 
the second recorded by Luke (Acts xx. 2-3). 

Such appears to be the chain of events, of which 
tst and 2nd Corinthians are two of the links, so far as 
it is possible to disentangle it from the records we 
possess. It cannot too strongly be insisted that in 
order to understand all the references in these two 
letters, it is necessary to bear in mind not only the 
historical sequence of these events, but also the relative 
geographical positions of the places referred to, as well 
as the moral and spiritual condition of the people to 
whom they were addressed. 

The contents of the letters may be summarised as 
follows :— 


1st CORINTHIANS 


I. I-9g. Opening superscription, salutation, and 
thanksgiving. 

10-13. Reproof regarding the divisions which had 
arisen in the Corinthian Church—the par- 
ties of Paul, of Apollos, of Cephas (Peter), 
and of Christ. 

I. 1-16. Paul defends his own method of preaching. 
Ill. 1-23. The divisions again referred to—Paul and 
Apollos, and the part which each of these 
had in the building up of the Church. 
IV. I-21. Paul’s ministry, and his self-abasement. 
v. I-13. Reproof regarding a case of discipline. 
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VI. 1-8, 
9-20. 
VII.—VIII. 
1D, aby ay 
x... I-33 
14-33. 
MT) I=r6 
17-19 
20-34. 
XII, I-31. 
XIII, I-13. 
XIV. I-40 
XV. 1-58. 
XVI. I-3. 
4-12. 
13-24. 
1 I-2. 
fs pel 33 


Reproof regarding litigation between be- 
lievers and unbelievers. 

Keproof regarding laxity of morals. 
Answers to various questions put to Paul in 
a letter sent him by the Corinthians, regard- 
ing (a) Marriage and celibacy; (b) Mar- 
riages between believers and unbelievers ; 
(c) Circumcision; (d) Believing slaves; 
(c) Unmarried daughters ; (f) Meats offered 
to idols. 

Paul defends his Apostleship, and his 
preaching of the Gospel. 

A passage addressed to his Jewish fellow- 
countrymen, using the history of the Jews 
as an allegory of the Christian life. 

The observance of the Lord’s Supper com- 
pared with the eating of meat offered to 
idols. 

The duty of women in the Church. 
Disorders in the Church services—divisions 
and jealousies. 

Disorder in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, and directions for the due observ- 
ance of the ordinance. 

‘The use and abuse of spiritual gifts, and the 
diversity of such gifts. 

On Faith, Hope, and Love, which are to be 
preferred to Spiritual gifts. 

The gift of Prophecy, and ecstatic speech. 
Paul’s teaching regarding the resurrection 
from the dead. 

Regarding the collection which was being 
made for the poor Christians of Judza. 
Paul’s plans for the future. 

Final exhortations, greetings, and bene- 
diction. 


2ND CORINTHIANS 


Superscription and salutation. 
Thanksgiving for consolation. 
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I. 8-14. Paul tells of the distress he had suffered 
before receiving tidings of the Corinthian 
Church, and also on account of a serious 
danger which he had encountered. 

I. 15 to\ He explains that he had intended to go 

II, 4. f direct from Ephesus to Corinth, and from 
thence into Macedonia, but had refrained 
owing to his desire to spare them further 
pain. 

5-11. The erring Church member who had been 
dealt with in accordance with Paul’s in- 
structions is to be restored. 

12-21. Paul tells of his distress when he reached 
Troas and found that Titus, his messenger, 
had not yet arrived there on his return from 
Corinth ; also of his joy when he met him 
in Macedonia, and received a favourable 
report regarding the improved state of the 
Corinthian Church. 

II. 1-18. He defends his ministry. 
Iv. 1 to \ He tells of his afflictions and sufferings, and 
VI. 10. f also of his consolation and hope. 

11-18. Directions regarding marriages between 
believers and unbelievers, and regarding 
the eating of meats offered to idols. 

VII. 1-3. Exhortation to a higher moral standard. 

4-16. Paul again refers to his joy on receiving the 
favourable report from Titus regarding the 
Corinthian Church, and defends the strong 
attitude he had taken up in his former 


communications. 
vill. 1 to\ Regarding the collection which was being 
IX, 15. f made in Macedonia for the poor Christians 
of Judea, and on the principles of Christian 
liberality generally. 


X. I-18. Paul prepares the Corinthians for his 
approaching visit to them, and tells them 
that his attitude will be the same as that 
which. he has assumed in his letters. 

XI. 1I-4. His anxiety and loving solicitude for his 
Corinthian converts. 
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XI. 5-33. He again defends his Apostleship and 
preaching, and tells what he has suffered 
for the sake of the Gospel. 

Xl. 1-6. He tells of the visions of Christ which had 
come to him. 

7-10. He also tells of the “‘ thorn in the flesh,” 
which had been sent to him lest he should 
be tempted to boast. 

11-13. He again defends his apostleship. 
14 to 
XIII. rie 

5-11. Final exhortation. 

12-14. Final salutations and benediction. 


His plans for the future. 


From the foregoing summaries it will be seen that 
the contents of these two letters are very varied in 
their character, but all the subjects treated of have 
a direct bearing on the state of the Corinthian Church 
at the period when the letters were written. At the 
same time, there is hardly a passage which has not 
a practical lesson for the Church of the twentieth 
century. For instance, the Paul Party and the Apollos 
Party of Corinth have their parallels in the condition 
of the Church to-day, and the methods to be followed 
in making a collection for the poor converts of Judea 
are based on principles of Christian liberality which 
still need to be enforced. 

Of all the pearls which the first letter contains, none 
is more exquisite than that found in the thirteenth 
chapter—the eulogy on the threefold Christian virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Love. An equally priceless heritage 
is Paul’s teaching regarding the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, to which we have previously referred. 

The second letter, as we have pointed out in another 
chapter, is the most personal of all Paul’s letters. This 
is to be accounted for by the necessity which he felt 
himself under to defend his office from the attacks 
made upon it by his enemies. In the course of this 
spirited defence there occurs the splendid passages 
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dealing with the Christian ministry—the true “‘ Apos- 
tolic succession ”’—and with the Christian virtues of 
meekness and submission to God’s will in the face of 
opposition and suffering. 

The strong feeling under which Paul wrote these 
letters is evident from the want of grammatical order 
which they exhibit. For this reason it is almost 
impossible to draw up a logical analysis of their con- 
tents. Again and again he returns to the subject 
which is uppermost in his mind, then he digresses to 
answer some inquiry that has been addressed to him, 
or to explain his actions and his intentions. Especially 
is this seen in the second letter, where he returns 
several times to the defence of his Apostleship, and where 
the tale of his sufferings is interrupted by sundry 
practical directions on matters of discipline. The letter 
thus forms a rugged mine in which we return to delve 
time after time, and never without finding precious 
metal. 


CHAPTER VAT 


THE GREAT DOCTRINAL LETTERS—(2) TO THE GALATIANS, 
AND TO THE ROMANS 


In our last chapter we left Paul travelling westward 
through Macedonia on his way to Corinth, in the course . 
of his Third Missionary Journey. This was probably 
in the autumn of A.D. 56. The following winter found 
him in the city of Corinth itself, where he spent about 
three months. During this period he wrote two letters 
which have been preserved to us—one to the Churches 
which he had established in the Province of Galatia, in 
Asia Minor, and the other to the converts in the City 
of Rome, which he had not yet visited. 


t. THE LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 


This letter was, until quite recently, believed to have 
been addressed to a people with whom we can claim 
kinship. The name Galatia means the land inhabited 
by the Gauls, or Gaels, the same race who peopled 
the Celtic fringe of our own islands. Great hordes of 
these war-like people set out from Gaul (now France), 
about three hundred years before the time of our Lord, 
and pursued an easterly course, overrunning northern 
Italy and Greece, and finally settling in the mountainous 
region of Central Asia Minor. For a number of years 
the invaders governed the country themselves, as 
a dependency of the Roman Empire. In A.D. 26, 
however, Augustus raised it to the status of a Roman 
Province, adding to its area portions of Phrygia, 
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Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphilia. It then came under 
the direct rule of Rome, being placed in the charge of 
a proconsul. 

It was situated in the very centre of Asia Minor, 
being the only province in that region which did not 
at any point extend to the coast, either of the Mediter- 
ranean or the Black Sea. It was a wild and mountain- 
ous country, well suited to the race of hardy Celts 
who had annexed it, and not unlike the regions of our 
own country which are still largely peopled by the same 
race. It extended for a considerable distance from 
north to south, the northern portion being that to 
which the Gaelic settlers were originally confined by 
the Roman authority, while the southern portion 
included the regions added by Augustus. The name 
Galatia only gradually became associated with this 
more extended area, and it was a difficult problem to 
determine in which sense—the more restricted or the 
more extended—both Luke and Paul use it. The point 
is one of much interest, because on the solution depend 
the answers to the questions, which were the Churches 
addressed by Paul in his letter, and when did he found 
these Churches ? It is now almost universally recog- 
nised, however, thanks to the archzological researches 
of Sir William Ramsay, that only the southern or 
more recently added portions of the province are 
referred to, including the towns which Paul evangelised 
on his First Missionary Journey, and revisited on his 
Second, and again on his Third Journey.! Luke, in 
his narrative of the Missionary Journeys, only mentions 
Galatia by name twice, namely, in connection with the 
Second Journey (Acts xvi. 6), and the Third Journey 
(Acts xvill. 23), but we now know that the towns 
referred to in detail in the account of the First Journey 
were also in Phrygian Galatia. In his Letter to the 
Galatians Paul says, “‘ Ye know how through infirmity 
of the flesh I preached the Gospel unto you at the 


i This is what is known as the South Galatian theory. 
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first” (Gal. iv. 13). This shows that Paul’s first 
acquaintance with the Galatians was made during 
an enforced stay in their country, consequent on an 
attack of illness, and the phrase implies that there 
must have been one or more subsequent visits. 

It is interesting to note that this is the only letter 
recorded in the New Testament which is addressed 
to a particular race, or people. The others are either 
addressed to individuals, to the believers residing in 
certain cities, to particular churches, or to the Church 
in general, This letter, however, is addressed to “ the 
Churches of Galatia,’ or, “of the Galatian land.” 
These Churches, even if we accept the South Galatian 
theory, no doubt included among their members many 
of the original Gaelic stock, as well as Jewish settlers, 
and Greeks. They appear, from the terms in which 
Paul addresses them, to have been a warm-hearted 
people, impulsive, and yet fickle in their attachment, 
possessing, in fact, many of the characteristics which 
have distinguished our own Highlanders in the 
past. 

If the position of the Churches addressed has been 
the subject of debate, controversy has raged equally 
round the question of the date of the letter. Some 
affirm that it is the earliest of all Paul’s letters, dating 
it prior to the Council of Jerusalem, while others, 
going to the other extreme, make it the latest. The 
truth probably lies about midway between these two 
extremes. Both external and internal evidence appear 
to point to the conclusion that it was written shortly 
after Paul’s visit to the country in the course of 
his Third Missionary Journey. Further, the relation 
between this letter and that to the Romansis so intimate 
that it is hardly possible to doubt that they were 
composed about the same time. We shall, therefore, 
probably not be far wrong if we assume, with Cony- 
beare and Howson, that the letter was written shortly 
after Paul reached Corinth, late in the year A.D. 56. 
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It may be, however, that it was written from Ephesus, 
earlier in the same year. 


OCCASION OF THE LETTER 


Of all Paul’s letters, none is so largely taken up 
with refuting the teaching of the Judaisers as the 
Letter to the Galatians. This, therefore, seems the most 
appropriate place to say a few words regarding these 
enemies of the Pauline Churches. 

The Judaisers were Jews who had accepted the 
Christian faith, but who retained their belief in the 
teaching of the Rabbinical law, and regarded the 
Jewish rites as still binding on the convert. Especially 
did they hold this with regard to the rite of circum- 
cision, which they believed was the only gateway to 
a true faith. The only distinction, indeed, between 
them and the non-Christian Jews was that they be- 
lieved that the promised Messiah had come. 

It is very easy for us, at a distance of two thousand 
years, to see the error into which these people fell, but 
if we try to put ourselves in their place we shall find 
much that is plausible in their arguments. The Mosaic 
Law was a divine institution. The Jews, from their 
foundation in Abraham, were God’s chosen people. 
His covenant with them was an everlasting covenant. 
In the time of the primitive Church, the Old Testa- 
ment, embracing the Law and the Prophets, formed 
the only Canon of Scripture. Christ Himself had been 
circumcised, and He had never expressly abrogated 
the rite. Paul was not one of the original Apostles, 
and had never seen Christ in the flesh. He had ordered 
one of his own converts, Timotheus, a Greek, to be 
circumcised. 

Such were some of the specious arguments with 
which the Judaising Jewish converts endeavoured to 
undermine Paul’s authority, and to controvert his 
teaching, and in too many cases, alas! they were 
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successful. They began their opposition in Jerusalem, 
and it was to provide weapons to frustrate their efforts 
that the Council of Jerusalem was held, at which 
resolutions were passed proclaiming the full liberty 
of the Christian from the ceremonial law. This, how- 
ever, did not by any means put an end to the dispute. 
Those converts who held that the law was still binding 
—that is, the Judaisers—determined to carry their 
opposition far and wide, especially among the Churches 
which Paul had planted in Asia Minor and in Greece. 
It thus happened that when he went round these 
Churches in the course of his Third Missionary Journey, 
he everywhere came across traces of their underhand 
endeavour to undo his teaching and destroy his 
authority. That this caused him the deepest disappoint- 
ment and distress is abundantly evident both from his 
own letters and from the story of his life. Especially 
was this the case when word was brought to him at 
Corinth that even his beloved Galatians, for whom he 
had toiled so unsparingly, and who in return had shown 
him such affection, had fallen under the spell of his 
enemies. 

When this sad news reached him, he at once wrote 
the letter which we are at present considering, re- 
asserting his own authority, and vindicating the law 
of liberty which he had preached to them. For close- 
ness of reasoning, for burning zeal for the truth, and 
for loving sorrow at the backsliding of his converts, 
it is unsurpassed by any of Paul’s letters, perhaps, 
indeed, by any treatise in existence. 


CONTENTS 


The Letter to the Galatians may be roughly divided 
into three portions, chapters 1. and il. being mainly 
personal, chapters il. and iv. mainly doctrinal, and 
chapters v. and vi. mainly practical. The principal 
theme running through the whole letter is Christian 


I. 


ET. 


PEE 


IV. 
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liberty. This he illustrates in the first portion by 
references to his own life-story, in the second portion 
by allegorical references to the Old Testament narra- 
tive, and in the third portion by practical application 
of the principle to the daily life of the Christian. 

The following is a summary of the contents :— 


I-5. 
6-12. 


Superscription and opening benediction. 

Paul reproves the Galatians for having for- 
saken the Gospel which he had preached to 
them. He defends his message and his 
authority by showing that he received them 


13 to dir ect from the Lord, and not from man. 
14. f To prove this he gives an outline of his 


15-21. 


I-23. 


24-27. 


28-29. 
I-31. 


career, showing that when he conferred 
with the other Apostles it was not to take 
instructions from them, but to consult with 
them, and even, in some cases, to reprove 
them for unfaithfulness. 

The believer is justified, not by the works 
of the Law, but by faith in Jesus Christ. 
He again reproves the Galatians for their 
want of constancy, showing that the law, 
to which they would fain return, is power- 
less to save them, but that Christ has 
redeemed them from the curse of the law. 
This he proves by showing that Abraham 
was saved by faith because he believed 
God’s promise before the law was given to 
Moses. 

He shows that the law was designed, not 
as an end in itself, but as a means to lead 
men to Christ. 

All believers are one in Christ. 

The bondage of the law and the liberty of 
the gospel further illustrated by the figure 
of an heir, who does not receive his full 
liberty till he comes into his inheritance ; 
also by the allegory of Ishmael, the son of 
the bond maid, and Isaac, the son of the 
free woman. 
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v. 1-15. Heexhorts them to stand firm in the liberty 
of Christ, and not to be bound by Jewish 
rites, such as circumcision, which profit the 
Christian nothing. 

16-26. The works of the Spirit contrasted with the 
works of the flesh. 

vI. I-10. Practical rules for the Christian life. 

t1-17. Autograph conclusion, with a final appeal 
not to be led away by false teachers, and 
not to indulge in vain glory, but to glory 
only in the Crucified One. 

18. Closing benediction. 


2. THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


Paul is still residing in Corinth, where he spent three 
months during the winter of A.D. 56-57, towards the 
close of his Third Missionary Journey. ‘There he is 
living as a guest in the house of Gaius (“ my host,” 
Rom. xvi. 23), one of the few citizens of Corinth whom 
he had baptized (1 Cor. i. 14). It is now early spring. 
He has succeeded in healing the divisions in the 
Corinthian Church, and has written and dispatched 
his painful letter to the rebellious Galatians, and there- 
fore feels that he is now at liberty to return to Jerusalem, 
with the alms which the Churches of Macedonia and 
Achaia had been so faithfully collecting for the poor 
saints of Judea (Rom. xv. 25-26). 

In his eagerness, however, Paul looks further ahead 
than Jerusalem. It had long been his wish to visit 
the capital of the Roman Empire. Hitherto it had not 
been possible to fulfil this wish (Rom. xv. 22), but now 
he hopes that he may be able to do so, after accomplish- 
ing his mission to Jerusalem. Before his departure 
from Corinth, therefore, he wrote a letter to the Christian 
community at Rome, telling them of his intention to 
visit them in the course of his next missionary journey, 
which would be into Spain, and the Western Provinces. 
Phoebe, a deaconess of the neighbouring Church of 
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Cenchrea, who was going to Rome at this time on 
business of her own, acted as bearer of the letter. 

Such, in briefest outline, are the circumstances 
which prompted the writing of the letter. Simple 
as they are, the outcome was the production of the 
most profound and far-reaching of all Paul’s writings. 
The Letter to the Romans has been well named 
“The Gospel according to St. Paul,” for such indeed 
it is. The Apostle had reached the very zenith of his 
power. For many long years he had been travelling 
throughout the Eastern Provinces, preaching the 
Gospel message to Jew and Gentile, “from Jerusalem, 
and round about unto Illyricum’’ (Rom. xv. 10), 
coming in contact with the keenest intellects of the 
age, meeting and overcoming opposition of every kind. 
During recent months, in particular, he had had to 
defend both his office and his message against the 
fiercest and most insinuating attacks, and, in doing 
so, would no doubt restate to himself the whole founda- 
tion of his belief. The psychological moment seemed 
to have arrived for placing on record a statement of 
his faith. He was writing to a Church which he had 
never visited, and with which he had no controversy 
or dispute, a Church which contained elements from 
all parts of the Empire, both Jew and Gentile, and con- 
tained also every variety of intellectual gift. 

What opportunity could be more fitting for putting 
in writing the message which had been conveyed to 
him by the Master, and which had been confirmed 
and amplified by years of prayer and meditation and 
service ? | 

We have no means of knowing definitely by whom the 
Church at Rome had been founded, or of what elements 
it was composed. On these points both the sacred 
natrative and reliable tradition are silent, for the best 


1 A glance at the map will show how accurately and compre- 
hensively these words describe Paul’s wanderings during the 
previous twenty years. 
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critics of the Roman Catholic Church now acknowledge 
that the stories of Peter having been the founder are 
not to be credited. Probably the true explanation is to” 
be found in Luke’s account of the Day of Pentecost, 
where he tells us that among those who heard the 
Apostles speak in their own languages were certain 
“visitors from Rome, Jews and proselytes’’ (Acts 
li. 10). We can hardly doubt that some of these would 
be moved by the inspired eloquence of the Apostles 
to confess Christ, and that, on returning to the Imperial 
City, they would bear witness to the great things they 
had seen and heard in Jerusalem. We know that for 
at least a hundred years previous to this time the 
Jews formed an extensive community in Rome, where 
Augustus had granted them land on the farther side 
of the Tiber, to establish a colony of their own. We 
know also that many of their Gentile neighbours, 
tired of the meaningless superstitions which passed 
under the name of religion, embraced the Jewish 
faith, and became known as proselytes. It would 
therefore be a large company which journeyed to 
Jerusalem for the Feast, and many of these must have 
heard of the miracles which accompanied the out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 

Paul’s letter to the Christians in Rome was written 
in the opening years of Nero’s reign, which was a time 
of great material prosperity, although a time also of 
great licence and wickedness. The Emperor had not 
yet dragged his people to the depths of depravity 
which they afterwards reached, nor wasted their 
substance with his mad follies. Under the wise 
administration of Seneca, the Jews were allowed to 
worship in their own synagogues and even the despised 
Christians were not molested. 

With regard to the composition of the early Roman 
Church, it is evident from Paul’s letter that it contained 
both Jewish and Gentile elements, though the latter 
appear to have predominated. Probably most of the 
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Gentile believers had previously been proselytes, and 
thus entered the Christian Church through the gate- 
way of the Jewish faith. The names included in the 
salutations at the end of the letter show how cosmo- 
politan the Church at Rome must have been. Many 
of the names are Jewish, some are Roman, and others 
are Greek. The last probably represent slaves in 
Roman households, who had embraced Christianity. 
Apparently, however, the Christians were not a very 
numerous body in Rome at this time, for when Paul 
was taken to Rome as a prisoner shortly afterwards 
the Jews professed not to know about them (Acts 
Sex willy 22). | 

There is no evidence in the letter to show that the 
Judaisers had been trying to influence the believers in 
Rome. These mischief-makers appear to have directed 
their energies chiefly against the Churches which had 
been planted by Paul himself. The only reference to 
any controversial subject is in the fourteenth chapter, 
where he speaks of the eating of certain meats, but 
this he does to inculcate a broad spirit of tolerance 
and Christian charity, rather than to refute any 
serious error. This reference, however, is but a faint 
echo of the fierce polemics which mark the letters he 
had recently written to the Corinthian and Galatian 
Churches. 

With the exception of the first few verses and the 
closing passages, the Letter to the Romans partakes 
more of the character of a treatise than of a personal 
communication. This is partly accounted for by the 
circumstances, just described, under which it was 
written, and especially by the fact that it was addressed 
to a Church with which the writer had had no personal 
dealings. Yet, strangely enough, it closes with a 
longer list of personal salutations than is to be found 
in any other of Paul’s letters. Perhaps he was anxious 
by this means to make the most of every personal 
link he had with an otherwise unknown Church. 
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Apart then from the personal introduction and the 
concluding messages, the body of the letter consists 
of a comprehensive statement of the doctrines of 
Christianity. It divides itself into three portions, 
dealing respectively with: (z) the Plan of Salvation 
(chapters i. to vili.); (2) the relation of the Jews to 
Christ (chapters ix. to xi.) ; and (3) the duty of the 
Christian. These may be summarised as the Doc- 
trinal, the Historical, and the Practical portions. The 
text of the first is found in the sixteenth verse of the 
first’ chapter’ “ihe » Gospel of Christ: <)7) 1seeeee 
power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” The 
burden of the second portion is found in the exclama- 
tion, ‘“ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer for 
Israel is that they might be saved ” (x. 1). The central 
ideas of the third portion—duty, love, service—are 
summed up in the phrase, “‘ Not slothful in business ; 
fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord ” (xii. II). 

The first or doctrinal portion is further subdivided 
under three headings: (A) the need of salvation (sin) ; 
(B) the means of salvation (justification by faith in 
the risen saviour) ; and (C) the consequences of salva- 
tion (sanctification). These, also, may be illustrated 
by leading texts, as follows: (A) “‘ All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God”’ (ill. 23); (B) 
“Being justified freely by His grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus” (ill. 24); and 
(C) “ All things work together for good to them that 
love God ” (vui. 28). 

The following is a more detailed analysis of the 
contents :-— 


PERSONAL INTRODUCTION. 
I. 1-7. Superscription, and salutation. 
8-15. Paul’s thanksgiving, and expression of his 
wish to visit the Christians in Rome. 
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1. DOCTRINAL. 


‘I, 16-17. 


Introductory. 
General statement of the gospel of Christ — 
what it is. 


A. The Need of Salvation, both by the Jew and the 


i r8. 
19-32. 

II, I-29. 
tii 20: 


Gentile—Sin. 
All men have incurred the wrath of God, 
because all have sinned. 
The Gentiles have broken the law of God, 
as revealed to them by conscience. 
There is no difference between the Jew and 
the Gentile as regards their guilt in the sight 
of God. 
The Mosaic Law will not save the Jew from 
the consequences of his sin. 


B. God’s Plan of Salvation—J ustification by Faith. 


Ill. 21-26. 
27-31, 

IV.) 1-25. 
Meteo t— 5) 
6-21. 


Salvation can only be obtained by the 
sinner as a free gift from God, through faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

This applies equally to the Gentile and the 
Jew. 

This truth illustrated by reference to the 
case of Abraham, who was justified by his 
faith in God’s promise, before the law was 
given to Moses. 

The blessings which flow from salvation. 
As sin and death entered into the world 
by the offence of one man, namely, Adam, 
so God’s free gift of salvation came by the 
righteousness of One, namely, Christ, who 
died for us while we were yet sinners. 


C. That which follows Salvation—Sanctification. 


Vit 2 3) 
VII. I-25. 
VIII, I-39. 


When we have received the gift of salva- 
tion, we are not to continue in the bondage 
of sin. 

The power of sin, and how we are to obtain 
delivery from it. 

The triumph of righteousness over sin—of 
the spirit over the flesh, 
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2. HISTORICAL. 


IX, I-33. 


hath Ps Lees 


XI. I-36. 


OR ACTIOAL, 


XII, I-21, 
XIII. I-I4 
MI.) (1-23. 

XV. I-I2 


Paul’s great sorrow because his brethren, 
the Jews, will not accept Jesus as their 
Messiah. An historical retrospect showing 
how the Jews were the chosen people from 
whom Jesus was to spring. 

His hope and prayer that they may yet be 
saved. 

His confidence that, in the end, they will 
accept God’s gift. The blessings which 
would follow the conversion of the Jews. 


Exhortation to unworldliness, and to vari- 
ous Christian virtues, as love, unselfishness, 
diligence, earnestness, patience, prayerful- 
ness, charity, sympathy, meekness, peace, 
CLC: 

The relation of the Christian to the civil 
power. 

The relation of the Christian to those hold- 
ing different opinions from himself. 

The relation of the Jewish Christians to the 
Gentile Christians. 


CONCLUDING MESSAGES. 


XV. 13-33. 


XVI. I-23. 


24-27. 


Personal references to Paul’s preaching and 
missionary labours, and to his plans for the 
future. 

Commendation of Pheebe, the bearer of the 
letter, greetings to various believers residing 
in Rome, and salutations from Paul’s 
companions in Corinth. 

Concluding benedictions. 


In another of his letters, Paul tells his correspondents 
to arm themselves with “the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God ” (Eph. vi. 17). In the whole 
of God’s armoury there is no corner so filled with 
weapons for the Christian warfare as the Letter to the 
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Romans. Is a sinner in need of conviction of his guilt 
in the sight of God? Let him read the first three 
chapters, and he will see the last shred of righteousness 
stripped from the natural man. Or is a penitent in 
need of assurance as to his reconciliation to God? 
Let him read the eight chapter—the Magna Charta 
of the Christian—beginning, “‘ There is, therefore, 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.”’ Or is the Christian pilgrim in need of guidance 
in the path of life ? Let him read the twelfth chapter, 
which is, after the!Sermon on the Mount, the grandest 
moral thesis ever written. No other letter of Paul 
is so profound or so many-sided as this one, dealing 
as it does with every aspect of Christian belief, as well 
as with the whole code of Christian ethics. It is no 
wonder then that it has ever held such a high place 
in the affection of believers, for it appeals equally to 
the profoundest student of theology and philosophy, 
and to the humblest follower of the Master. 


CHAR TERIAL 


THE LETTERS OF THE FIRST ROMAN IMPRISONMENT— 
TO PHILEMON, TO THE COLOSSIANS, TO THE EPHESIANS 
(SO-CALLED), AND TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


PAUL’s third period of literary activity occurred after 
he had completed the three great missionary journeys 
described in Acts, and towards the close of the period 
covered by Luke’s narrative. The letters of the 
second period were, as we have seen, written during 
the course of the Third Journey. After leaving Corinth, 
where he had written the letters to the Galatians and 
the Romans, he journeyed back to Jerusalem, bearing 
with him the contributions for the poor saints of 
Judea. On reaching Jerusalem, he was arrested at 
the instance of the Jews, tried by Festus and Felix 
at Czesarea, appealed to Cesar, and was conveyed in 
custody to Rome to await his trial before the Emperor. 
For two years he remained a military prisoner in Rome, 
allowed to lodge in his own house, but closely guarded 
by soldiers all the time. 

It was in this prison-house in Rome that the four 
letters which we are considering in the present chapter 
were written. Messengers were constantly coming and 
going between the capital and the provinces, so there 
would be no lack of opportunity for communicating 
with his friends in the scattered Churches of Greece 
and Asia Minor. We may be sure that the welfare of 
these Churches was never long absent from his thoughts 
and his prayers, even amid the perils which surrounded 
his own position, His enforced inactivity, too, would 
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afford leisure for reflection and for dictating letters— 
leisure which it must have been hard to find during 
the course of his wanderings. 

We shall deal with each of the four Prison Letters 
in the order in which they were composed, so far as 
that order can be ascertained, or, rather, guessed. 
The three destined for Asia Minor—Philemon, Colos- 
sians, and Ephesians—were probably written about 
the same time, in the spring of A.D. 61, as the same 
messengers, Tychicus and Onesimus, conveyed them 
all. The fourth, Philippians, was written some time 
later, probably in the autumn of the same year. 


1. To PHILEMON 


While Paul was confined in his prison chamber, 
there was wandering about the slums of Rome an 
escaped slave, who had run away from his master’s 
house in Colosse, in the Province of Asia, and had made 
his way to the capital, in the hope of being lost in the 
throng. The name of the slave was Onesimus, and 
that of his master was Philemon. 

Philemon was a man of wealth and position in Colosse, 
who had been converted to Christianity through the 
preaching of Paul, probably during the long stay of 
the latter in the neighbouring city of Ephesus. Phile- 
mon, with his wife, Apphia, and their son, Archippus, 
formed a notable household in the early Colossian 
Church. Their house was the meeting-place for a circle 
of converts, and their hospitality was spoken of 
throughout the Province. We learn from Paul’s letter 
to the Colossians that the son held a special office 
in the Church. : 

That Onesimus should have run away from such 
a home, shows both the unalterable evil of the system 
of slavery—whether ancient or modern—even in its 
mildest form, and also the depravity of his nature. 
Not only did he forsake his master, but he robbed him 
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as well, taking some of his property with him in his 
flight. He thought to be alone and unknown in the 
crowded capital, but God had ordered it otherwise. 
It so happened that Epaphras, the founder of the 
Church at Colossz, was in Rome at this time, on a 
visit to the imprisoned Apostle, and it is more than 
likely that it was he who met the fugitive—by chance, 
as the world would say—and brought him to Paul. 
Here, in the prison-house, he first found true liberty— 
liberty from the thraldom of sin. The convert and 
his spiritual father soon became the closest of friends, 
and, indeed, it seemed to the aged Apostle that the 
services of his young helper were indispensable to 
him. He realised, however, that he owed a duty to the 
late master and owner of Onesimus, and, however 
hesitatingly and reluctantly, decided to send him back 
to Colosse in the company of Tychicus, who was 
carrying letters from Paul to the Asian Churches. 

It is permissible to doubt whether Paul would have 
adopted this course if Philemon had been a heathen 
instead of a Christian master. Even as it is, he seems 
to be not quite certain how Philemon will receive the 
deserter, and in order to ensure, if possible, a friendly 
and forgiving reception, he sends with Onesimus one 
of the tenderest appeals ever penned. 

The Letter to Philemon is a complete contrast to the 
Letter to the Romans, which we considered in our last 
chapter. The latter is almost entirely doctrinal—the 
former is wholly personal. No difficult questions of 
belief have arisen between the writer and _ his corre- 
spondent. No Judaisers have been sowing tares among 
the wheat here. No lapse from moral rectitude has 
to be reproved. Only a simple request is made, but 
it is made in terms of such infinite courtesy and con- 
sideration, and yet of such pleading earnestness, as to 
be a model of intercourse between Christians for all 
time. Paul delays as long as possible introducing the 
name that he knows must be repugnant to his friend, 
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He first pleads that his request may be granted because 
of the pathetic circumstances in which he is placed, 
and because of the love that he knows Philemon bears 
to himself, and all the saints. Only in the tenth verse, 
when the latter is nearly half finished, does he venture 
to name Philemon’s late slave, and then it is as “ my 
son Onesimus.’’ He guards him, as it were, from the 
expected punishment of his misdeeds, by placing his 
own arms around him. Then, with touching solicitude, 
he tries to soften the memory of the past. The hard 
fact is that Onesimus had absconded from his master, 
after having defrauded him, but Paul hints that, in 
God’s Providence, Onesimus had been taken from 
Philemon for a time, in order that he may be restored 
to him a brother in Christ. He even says that he him- 
self will make good any loss that Philemon may have 
suffered. His consideration and courtesy are especially 
evident in verses 13 and 14, where he points out that 
he would have been entitled to retain Onesimus as 
his own helper, but this he would not do without giving 
Philemon the opportunity of receiving him back, and, 
if so minded, giving him his liberty. 

The name Philemon means “‘ lover,’ while Onesi- 
mus signifies “ helpful,’ and Paul makes a delightful 
play upon these words, all with the object of winning 
his correspondent’s favour. Regarding Philemon, for 
instance, he says, “ hearing of thy love,’ and “I had 
much joy in thy love,” and he calls him “ Philemon 
our beloved.” Of Onesimus he says, “in time past 
to thee unprofitable (or, unhelpful), but now profitable 
(or, helpful) to thee and to me. 

In his Letter to the Colossians, sent at the same time 
as the Letter to Philemon, Paul says, “‘ There is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, 
and in all” (i. rz). In Paul himself, Philemon, and 
Onesimus, we have types of all these classes: Paul, 
the circumcised Jew, and free citizen of Rome ; Phile- 
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mon, the cultured Greek gentleman; Onesimus, the 
Barbarian bondman, most probably of Scythian 
origin ; yet of all these united in the common bond of 
love to their Saviour. 

The following is a summary of the contents of this 
short letter :— 


I-3. Superscription and salutation. 
4-6. Thanksgiving for Philemon’s love and faith. 
. Commendation of his care for the saints. 
8-17. Paul asks Philemon to receive back Onesi- 
mus, his runaway slave, not as a bonds- 
man, but as a brother in Christ. 

18-19. If Onesimus has defrauded Philemon, Paul 
undertakes to repay the loss, although 
Philemon owes his life as a believer to Paul. 

20-21. He again entreats him not to refuse his 
request. 

22. Heasks Philemon to prepare to receive him 
as his guest, after he is liberated from 
prison, as he confidently expects to be. 

23-25. Final salutations, and benediction. 


This short letter—the shortest book in the sacred 
canon—is one of the most exquisite gems of ancient 
or modern literature. It reminds one of some miniature 
or mosaic, made up of precious stones, everyone of 
which sparkles with reflected light. It is fit to be hung 
with that companion picture of idyllic beauty in the 
Old Testament, the book of Ruth. Both breathe the 
same spirit of passionate love, of tender entreaty, of 
devoted friendship. Neither contains any direct 
doctrinal teaching, yet each gives a noble example of 
Christian character and practice. 


2 AND 3. TO THE COLOSSIANS, AND TO THE EPHESIANS 
(SO-CALLED) 

These two letters may be considered together, they 

are so closely related to each other, Both were written 
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by Paul in his Roman prison-house about the same 
time (early in A.D. 61) ; both were sent to the Province 
of Asia by the same messengers (Tychicus and Onesi- 
mus); and not only do they resemble each other in 
style, but in many cases the subject-matter is almost 
identical. 

There is no doubt that the Letter to the Colossians 
was really addressed to the Church at Colosse. It is 
now generally recognised, however, that the companion 
letter was not addressed to the Church at Ephesus, or, 
at least, not to that Church only, but was probably a 
circular letter, intended for all the Churches in the 
Province of Asia. This view is supported both by 
internal and external evidence. The letter contains 
no friendly greetings or personal references such as 
we might have expected in a letter to those with whom 
he was on such affectionate terms as the believers at 
Ephesus. The touching account of his leave-taking 
from the Ephesian Presbyters contained in the 
twentieth chapter of Acts shows how strong was the 
bond of love between the Apostle and his converts 
there, with whom he had previously spent two 
years of fruitful ministry. The whole letter, too, is 
general in its tone and teaching, such as might be 
addressed to communities with which the writer was 
not personally acquainted, but whom he wished to 
instruct. 

The words ‘“ At Ephesus,” which form part of the 
superscription in the opening verse, are wanting in 
all the earliest versions. One, indeed, has the words — 
“To the Laodiceans”’ instead. It has been thought, 
therefore, that the original letter may have had a blank 
space left for the destination, to be filled in with the 
name of the particular Church in Pro-consular Asia 
to which it, or a copy of it, was destined. This view 
is strengthened by the striking injunction in the Letter 
to the Colossians where Paul directs the believers in 
Colossz to “ likewise read the epistle from Laodicea ”’ 
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(iv. 16). An alternative view held by some is that the 
letter was addressed to some one of the Churches of 
Asia whose identity has been lost. 

The immediate occasion of the Letter to the Colos- 
silans was a visit which Epaphras, the founder of the 
Colossian Church, paid to Paul during his imprison- 
ment in Rome. He reported to the Apostle that serious 
errors had crept into the Church at Colosse, and Paul 
at once wrote the letter to refute these heresies. It 
is probable that the idea then occurred to him to 
address a letter to the Churches of Asia generally, 
giving them a summary of Christian doctrine and its 
application to everyday life, laying special stress on 
the points which might be obscured by false teachers. 
The same messengers which took the one letter would 
take the other also. 

Colossee was one of a small group of inland towns 
which lay in the valley of the Lycus, a tributary of 
the Meander. Laodicea and Hierapolis were not far 
distant. Paul himself appears not to have visited this 
district, but it was probably during his prolonged stay 
at Ephesus, the capital of the Province, that they were 
evangelised by his disciple Epaphras. The population 
was chiefly Phrygian, but with a large admixture of 
Greeks and Jews. It is not surprising therefore that 
the errors which had arisen in the Colossian Church 
had their origin partly in Pagan myths, partly in 
Greek philosophy, and partly in Jewish tradition. 
They present a combination of theosophy, mysticism, 
asceticism, and incipient gnosticism, for which the 
Lycus Valley was then famous. The Jewish element 
in the false teaching consisted in the enforcing of certain, 
rites and festivals. 

The central evil of all these errors was that they 
deposed Christ from His supreme place as the one and 
only Head of the Church. Hence we find that the main 
theme of both the letters we are now considering is 
the unity of the Church, and the supremacy of her 
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Lord and Master. In Ephesians, no particular error 
is directly referred to, but the Apostle evidently had 
in his mind the fear that the contagion of false doctrine 
might spread to the other Churches of Asia. 

Both letters consist of two main divisions, the one 
doctrinal and the other practical, the former dealing 
with the principles of Christianity, and the latter 
with their application. From the following summary 
of the contents it will be seen how closely the structure 
of the one follows that of the other. The chief differ- 
ence is that the special warnings addressed to the 
Colossians are omitted from the circular or encyclical 


letter. 


COLOSSIANS 


I. I-2. Superscription and salutation. 
3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love. 
9-17. Paul prays for the Colossians, that they 
may be filled with knowledge, wisdom, and 
spiritual understanding. 
18-29. ‘The relation of Christ to His Church as its 
Head, and of Paul as His minister. 

II. 1-3. Paul’s earnest solicitude for the welfare of 
the Churches of Colossz and Laodicea, who 
had not seen his face. 

4-23. Various doctrinal errors combated. 
I. tole seit Ape 
undry practical exhortations. 


EV. Om 
7-17. Personal messages and salutations. 


18. Benediction. 


BPHESIANS 


I. I-2. Superscription and salutation. 


Part 1. Doctrinal. 
I. 3-14. Statement of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity ; redemption through faith in 
Jesus Christ, and the unity of the Church. 
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I. 15-23. 


14-19. 


PM aera We 


Iv. I-16. 


17 to 


V. k's 


Part 2. 
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Thanksgiving for the faith and love of 
his correspondents, and prayer for their 
further enlightenment, especially that they 
may know that Christ is the Head of the 
Church, and above all principalities and 
powers. 3 

Further exposition of Christian doctrine— 
the quickening of the Spirit, the gift of 
grace, and the reconciliation of the believer 
to God. 

The ministry of Paul, “ The Prisoner of 
Christ Jesus,” to the Gentiles. The Gen- 
tiles also are to partake of the unity which 
embraces the whole Church. 

A further prayer that his correspondents 
may be strengthened by the Spirit, that 
Christ may dwell in their hearts, and that 
they may learn to know His love. 
Doxology, concluding Part 1. 


Practical Exhortations. 
Exhortations to unity, arising out of the 
teaching of Part 1. 

Exhortation to depart from the evil ways 
in which they had walked before they be- 
came Christians, and general rules for their 
daily life. 


22 to \Special rules for (a) wives, (b) husbands, 
VI. 9. f (c) children, (d) fathers, (e) servants (i.e. 


10-17. 


18—20. 


Z2I-22. 


23-24. 


slaves), and (f) masters. 

Exhortation to prepare for the fight 
against evil by putting on “the whole 
armour of God.” 

Exhortation to prayer and watchfulness, 
including a request for prayer for himself, 
that he may be faithful to his ministry. 

A personal reference to Tychicus, the bearer 
of the letter. 

Final benediction. 
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4. TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


The Church at Philippi, in Macedonia, is of special 
interest as being the first Church founded in Europe. 
When Paul crossed over from Troas, in response to the 
appeal from the “man of Macedonia,” he made his 
way straight to Philippi. This city, which derived its 
name from Philip II of Macedonia, received the honour 
of being erected into a Roman Colony by Cesar 
Augustus, in recognition of the fact that it was here 
that the forces of imperialism finally triumphed over 
those of the Kepublic. It was henceforth largely 
inhabited by the veterans who had fought for and won 
the imperial cause, and thus became a miniature Rome 
in many of its characteristics. 

As we have seen in a previous chapter, the Philippian 
converts were distinguished by many noble traits of 
character, and especially by their steadfastness, their 
generosity, and their devotion to the Apostle who had 
brought to them the “ tidings of great joy.” These 
feelings Paul reciprocated to the full, calling them his 
“joy and crown.” 

During the anxious time of Paul’s imprisonment 
and protracted trial in Rome, we may be sure that he 
was constantly present in the thoughts and prayers of 
his beloved friends in Philippi. Their affection took the 
practical form of a collection for his support and com- 
fort during his confinement, and this they sent by the 
hand of one of their leading Presbyters, Epaphroditus. 
Paul, as we have seen, made it a general rule not to 
accept any pecuniary gifts from his converts, but he 
made an exception in the present instance, partly, 
perhaps, on account of his helpless condition, and also, 
doubtless, on account of the love which prompted the 
offering. Epaphroditus, after travelling the 700 miles 
to visit the imprisoned Apostle, devoted himself to 
the work of preaching the Gospel in Kome, but soon 
his zeal outran his strength, and he was overtaken 
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by serious illness. As soon as he had sufficiently 
recovered, Paul persuaded him to return to his friends 
in Philippi, and took the opportunity to send with him 
the letter which we are now considering. 

Such was the occasion of the letter. Its leading 
characteristic may be said to be a cheery optimism. 
Paul’s trying circumstances, and the uncertainty as to 
the issue of his trial, are quite powerless to disturb 
the calm hopefulness with which his faith in the 
Saviour enables him to contemplate the future. No 
fewer than nine times in the course of this short letter 
he gives expression to the joy which is overflowing in 
his heart. He tells the Philippians that, in praying 
for them, he makes request with joy (i. 4). He exhorts 
them to fulfil his joy (i. 2). He tells them that he 
rejoices with them all (ii. 17) and asks them to rejoice 
with him (11. 18). He tells that he had sent Epaphro- 
ditus to them that they might rejoice (. 28). He 
speaks of them as his joy (iv. 1) and twice he entreats 
them always to rejoice in the Lord (ii. 1 and iv. 4). 
Finally he tells them that he himself rejoiced in the 
Lord greatly (iv. Io). 

Another dominant note of the letter is humility. 
It may be that he thought the proud citizens of the 
conquering empire whom he was addressing needed 
to be warned against the danger of pride and vain- 
glory. As an antidote to this tendency he showed, in 
the magnificent passage on the humiliation and exalta- 
tion of Christ, how even the Son of God humbled him- 
self to save the sons of men (ii. 5-11). 

The letter closes with a series of exhortations breath- 
ing the loftiest spirit of Christian ethics, culminating 
in the charge, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things’”’ (iv. 8). The whole essence of practical 
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Christianity seems to be compressed in these glowing 
words. 

This letter was written towards the close of Paul’s 
long period of imprisonment, and it bears eloquent 
testimony to the effect on his spirit of the days and 
nights of enforced inactivity, with their opportunity 
for uninterrupted prayer, meditation, and communion 
with the Master. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the passage where he tries to penetrate the future, 
and shows that he is content to receive whatever it 
may have in store for him. If he is acquitted, he will 
rejoice in the opportunity for further work in the Lord’s 
service ; but if he is condemned he will rejoice still more, 
for then he will meet the Lord Himself—“ for to me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain ”’ (i. 21). 

Partly, no doubt, for the same reason, the letter is 
free from all trace of bitterness and censure. Certain 
errors are referred to, and one or two Church members 
are reproved for their lack of harmony (Phil. 11. 1-5), 
but all in the gentlest spirit of brotherly love and 
Christian charity. 


The letter is not very easy to analyse, for it flows 
on more in the style of an affectionate communication 
between friends than a formal treatise. The favourite 
themes are reverted to again and again, and passages 
are broken off abruptly, as some new thought comes 
into the writer’s mind. The following is a summary of 
the contents, so far as it is possible to summarise such 
a composition. 


I. I-2. Superscription and salutation. 
3-11. Thanksgiving and prayer. 

12-26. Paulshows how hisimprisonment, instead of 
injuring the cause of the Gospel, has rather 
helped it. As regards himself, he looks to 
the future with calm confidence. 


ci as Uae exhortations. 
Il. “Paw 
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EE: 


IV. 


3-II. 
12-18, 
19-30. 

I-I4. 


15 to 
10-19. 


20-23. 


The need of humility, illustrated by the 
humiliation of Christ in taking the form of 
man. 

Further admonitions. 

He tells of his plans for the future; his 
intention to send Timotheus to them shortly, 
his hope to follow himself later, and his 
immediate purpose in sending Epaphro- 
ditus. 

Warnings against the teaching of the 
Judaisers, illustrated by an outline of his 
own spiritual history. 


I‘urther exhortations and warnings. 


He expresses his warm gratitude for gifts 
received from the Philippians. 
Final salutations and benediction. 


CHAPTER) XIII 


toy ePAStTORAL “LETTERS—-FIRST 10 TIMOTHEUS, TO 
TITUS, AND SECOND TO TIMOTHEUS 


IN passing on to consider the letters of the fourth and 
last period, we at once enter a region of uncertainty. 
Hitherto it has been comparatively easy to fit the 
circumstances of the letters into Luke’s narrative of 
Paul’s life, as contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Now, however, Luke ceases to be our guide, and we 
have to depend solely on the internal evidence furnished 
by the Letters themselves, supplemented by such 
light as early tradition affords. 

Luke’s narrative, as we have seen, ends abruptly 
with the account of Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, 
where he “ dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house’ (Acts xxviii. 30). These words give us the 
last direct and authentic details concerning the life- 
story of the Apostle, for the allusions in the Pastoral 
Letters are indirect, and early tradition is at best of 
doubtful authenticity. The problem which has exer- 
cised biblical scholars for many generations is the 
question whether this imprisonment was final, or 
whether he was ultimately released and enabled to 
resume his missionary labours before his final arrest 
and condemnation. It seems almost certain that the 
latter hypothesis is the correct one, for it is practically 
impossible to fit the personal incidents described in 
these three letters into any of the journeys described 
by Luke. For instance, Paul writes to Timotheus, 
“TI besought thee to abide still at Ephesus when I went 
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into Macedonia” (r Tim. i. 3). But in the Third 
Missionary Journey, described by Luke, when Paul 
left Ephesus for Macedonia, Timotheus was not left 
behind (Acts. xx. 1). Again, Paul asks Timotheus to 
bring to him certain articles which he had left behind 
him at Troas (2 Tim. iv. 13). But Paul had not been 
at Troas for five years previous to his first imprisonment, 
and during that interval he had frequently been with 
Timotheus. 

The same difficulty occurs with regard to the personal 
incidents mentioned in the letter to Titus. Paul re- 
minds Titus, for instance, how they had visited the 
island of Crete in company, and how Paul had left 
Titus there to carry out certain work in connec- 
tion with the organisation of the Church (Titus i. 
5). But the only visit to Crete which Luke 
records was the brief call at the haven of Phe- 
nice, when Paul was a prisoner, on his way to 
Rome, and when Titus was not with him (Acts 
oer 4 BS 4 

Perhaps the most striking disparity, however, appears 
in the conditions of the imprisonment described by 
Luke and those of the one described by Paul himself 
in his Second Letter to Timotheus. In the former, his 
friends visit him freely, and with impunity, and, as he 
tells the Philippians (Phil. ii. 24), he has complete 
confidence regarding the final result of his trial. The 
letter to Timotheus, on the other hand, reveals a 
very different state of matters. It is so difficult 
and dangerous to reach the prisoner in his dungeon, 
that nearly all his friends have forsaken him, and 
he himself is in no doubt as to the fate which awaits 
him. 

Taking all the facts of the case, therefore, we are 
shut up to the conclusion that the tradition which 
asserts that Paul was released from his first imprison- 
ment, that he was able to resume his missionary labours 
for a few years longer, and that he was re-arrested, 
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re-imprisoned, and finally executed in Rome, gives us 
a true picture of the closing scenes in the Apostle’s life. 

If- this hypothesis is accepted, the setting of the 
Pastoral Letters becomes at once clear. Paul, on his 
release from Rome, resumes his travels among the 
Churches which he had planted around the borders of 
the Levant, both in Asia Minor and in Europe. He 
visits Macedonia, Ephesus, Crete, Troas, probably 
Nicopolis (in Epirus), and possibly Spain. During the 
course of these wanderings, he writes the First Letter to 
Timotheus, and the Letter to Titus. The Second Letter 
to Timotheus was written after his arrest, and towards 
the close of the second and final imprisonment in 
Rome. 

Not only does this hypothesis explain the historical 
allusions contained in these letters; it also explains 
much that would otherwise be difficult to understand 
both in their style and in their teaching. Several years 
have elapsed since the composition of the letters which 
we considered in our last chapter. Paul is now an old 
man. He has met countless trials and disappointments, 
but these have only mellowed, not embittered, him. 
The Churches which he planted during his early mis- 
sionary journeys have undergone a marked develop- 
ment. They have become more organised, more cor- 
porate. The Gospel which they received from the 
Apostle, both verbally and through the medium of his 
earlier letters, is gradually becoming crystallised into 
a systematic body of doctrine. 

We are not surprised, then, to find great changes in 
the subject-matter, the style, even the language of 
these three letters, as compared with those we have 
already considered. In the first place, each is addressed 
to a single individual, whereas the others, with the 
exception of Philemon, were all addressed to bodies of 
Christians. This in part accounts for their less orderly 
and more colloquial style of composition. Then, they are 
more concerned with the organisation of the Churches 
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than with the teaching of the fundamental doctrines 
of belief, although these are by no means lost sight of. 
The Apostle writes, too, as a man whose life-work has 
been accomplished, whose desire is to enter into the 
rest which his labours have earned. The controversy, 
the invective, and the censure which marked many of 
the earlier letters have disappeared. Even where 
blame has to be administered, it is done more in sorrow 
than in anger, and the most charitable construction is 
put upon the motives of those whose conduct has 
pained him. 

These differences in the Pastorals from the earlier 
letters have led many critics to doubt or to disbelieve 
their Pauline authorship. It has been held that they 
must have been written at least a generation after the 
time of Paul, to allow for the development of Church 
organisation, of belief, and of the errors and heresies 
which are specially referred to. Even these critics, 
however, admit that the personal passages, especially 
in the Second Letter to Timotheus, could only have been 
written by Paul himself. This they try to explain by 
assuming that these letters were composed, probably 
in the second century, by a disciple of Paul, who, in 
perfectly good faith, incorporated certain passages 
from genuine letters written by the Apostle. This 
hypothesis, however, creates a difficulty far greater 
than the one which it seeks to overcome. 

Of the three Pastoral Letters, there is a very marked 
similarity between the first two—rst Timotheus and 
Titus. The subject-matter is nearly the same in both, 
and in some cases even the phraseology is almost 
identical. This is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the object was the same in each case—to confirm the 
authority of a disciple sent on a special mission by the 
Apostle, and to instruct him as to the fulfilment of 
that mission. It also points to the fact that the two 
letters were probably written within a very short 
period of each other. 
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We shall now briefly consider each of the letters by 
itself. 


t. First LETTER TO TIMOTHEUS 


This letter is addressed by Paul to his beloved com- 
panion, who had accompanied him on so many of his 
wanderings, and who had always been a joy and a com- 
fort to him. Timotheus was a native of Lystra, a town 
of Southern Galatia, in Asia Minor. His father was 
a Greek, but his mother, Eunice, was a devout Jewess, 
and by her, and his grandmother, Lois, he had been 
carefully trained in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
We first meet with him in the course of the Second 
Missionary Journey, when he seems to have been con- 
verted to Christianity through the direct preaching of 
Paul, who calls him ‘‘ my own son in the faith ” (1 Tim. 
1, 2). The friendship then formed remained unbroken 
and unclouded to the end. 

After Paul’s release from his first Roman imprison- 
ment he was joined by Timotheus, and the two 
ultimately made their way to Ephesus, the capital of 
Pro-consular Asia, which had been the scene of so 
many stirring incidents in Paul’s missionary career. 
Here they remained for some time together, till the 
call of the Macedonian Churches took Paul once more 
into Europe. His work in Ephesus, however, was not 
completed, so he left Timotheus behind, that he might 
carry on the good work there. He was not long parted 
from him before he felt that the authority of the younger 
missionary might be challenged and that questions 
of doctrine and of Church government might arise 
on which he would require fuller instruction. Hence 
the composition of the letter which we are now consider- 
ing. It is the earliest document of instructions to a 
Christian pastor, and as such has been of priceless 
value to pastors in all ages of the Church’s history. 

The object of the letter is threefold—to correct 
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certain erroneous teaching which had crept into the 
Church at Ephesus, to lay down rules for the organisa- 
tion of the Church, and to give directions for the walk 
and conversation of the pastor. 

The errors to be corrected were partly of Jewish and 
partly of pagan origin. They consisted in an undue 
attachment to Jewish fables and genealogies, an 
asceticism which dishonoured the goodness of God as 
manifested in His creatures, and an intellectual pride 
which set itself above the simple teaching of the 
Gospel. Asan antidote to these errors, Paul expresses 
his own faith in the terse phrase, ‘‘ This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
Chien rh r5). 

As regards Church organisation, the Pastorals are 
by no means the only letters in which Paul has given 
instructions for the appointment of office-bearers, etc., 
although, as we have seen,! the instructions are fuller 
and more definite than in any of the others. Luke 
tells us that during the course of the First Missionary 
Journey Paul and Barnabas “ ordained them elders 
in every church ” (Acts xiv. 23), while, in the account 
of the Council of Jerusalem, between the First and 
Second Missionary Journeys, he tells us that the 
decision of the Council was sent in the name of “the 
Apostles, and elders, and brethren” (Acts xv. 23). 
At Miletus, on his last journey to Jerusalem, Paul 
sends for the Elders of Ephesus, and addresses them 
as “overseers,” or bishops. Again, in his earliest 
letter, the first to the Thessalonians, Paul exhorts the 
converts there to “ know them which labour among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you ”’ 
(xt Thess. v. 12), showing that even at that early date 
there were different degrees of authority among those 
who exercised supervision over the flock. To the 
Ephesians he writes that Christ “ gave some, Apostles ; 

1 See page 96, organisation of the Early Church. 
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and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers’’ (Eph. iv. 11). Some of these 
offices were obviously merely temporary, applying 
only to the first founders of the primitive Churches, 
who were the connecting links between the Master 
Himself and the great company of the Church that was 
to be. The other office-bearers referred to in the passage 
just quoted were the prototypes of those who were 
to have authority in the Church as permanently 
established. The letters to the Corinthians and to the 
Romans make reference to similar specialisation of 
function in the Early Church. 

In the letters to Timotheus and to Titus, this special- 

isation has become more defined. In all of these letters 
Paul speaks of himself as an Apostle and a preacher, 
showing that in him both the temporary and the per- 
manent offices were combined. The other offices men- 
tioned are those of bishop, or overseer, elder,and deacon. 
All three are referred to in the First Letter to Timotheus. 
The Letter to Titus only mentions elders and bishops, 
but refers to them in such a way as to infer that the 
terms are synonymous. He says, ‘“ ordain elders in 
every city . . . for a bishop must be blameless,”’ etc. 
(i. 5-7). 
' Timotheus and Titus are generally looked upon as 
the first bishops of Ephesus and of Crete respectively, 
and such they were in the sense that they had the 
oversight of the congregations in these places. Their 
appointments, however, were purely temporary, and 
for certain specific purposes, referred to in Paul’s 
letters to them. They certainly were not bishops in 
the modern hierarchical sense, although it 1s prob- 
able that out of their temporary appointments epis- 
copacy, as we now know it, has, in large measure, 
arisen. 

The third object, as we have seen, of the First Letter 
to Timotheus, was to give directions for the walk and 
conversation of the pastor. These are summed up in 
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the exhortation to “ follow after righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the good 
fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life’ (vi. 11-12). 

The following is a summary of the contents of the 
First Letter to Timotheus. 


I. 1-2. Superscription. 
3-4. Paul’s commission to Timotheus regarding 
his work in Ephesus. 
5-20. Errors into which some of the converts at 


Ephesus had fallen. 
I. I-8. Instructions regarding public prayer. 
9-15. Directions for the conduct of women in the 
church. 


II. 1-7. Regarding the appointment of bishops. 
8-13. Regarding deacons and their wives, 
14-16. Paul’s desire to visit Timotheus. 

Iv. 1-10. Further errors which were besetting the 

Church—false asceticism. 
11-16. Personal exhortations. 

Vv. I-25. Regarding the treatment of elders, and of 
women, and the position of widows in the 
church. 

vI. I-2. The mutual relations of slaves and their 
masters. 

3-2Ia. Sundry exhortations. 
2Ib. final benediction. 


Orolo Aatus 


Paul, like a skilful general, left trusted heutenants 
at strategic points in the mission field which he had 
won for Christ, to consolidate and complete the work 
of conquest for the Master. Such, as we have seen, 
was the office of Timotheus at Ephesus, and such, also, 
was that of Titus in the Island of Crete. Paul had been 
there in the course of an evangelising tour, and, when 
he departed for more distant parts of the field, he left 
Titus behind to complete the work.! As with Timotheus, 


t Titus 5. 
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however, he feels that his deputy will need marching 
orders, and sends him the letter which now bears his 
name. 

The Church in Crete does not appear to have been 
founded by Paul, as there is no mention of a visit to 
the island during any of the missionary journeys 
described by Luke in the book of Acts. It is possible 
that the Gospel message was first carried thither by 
the Cretans who, we are told, were in Jerusalem at 
the Pentecostal outpouring of the Spirit (Acts 1. 11). 
There was a large Jewish population in the island, and 
from this element the Church seems to have been largely 
recruited, for the errors which Paul warns Titus against 
are described as “ Jewish fables’ (i. 14). The island, 
which lies off the entrance to the A’gean Sea, is about 
equi-distant from the Asian and European coasts. 

Strangely enough, Titus, although so _ closely 
associated with Paul and his missionary work, is not 
once mentioned by Luke in the Acts. Probably this 
indicates that he was not with Paul at any time when 
Luke was with the Apostle. That he was held in high 
esteem is evident from the terms in which Paul refers 
to him. He calls him “ my partner and fellow-helper ”’ 
(2 Cor. viii. 23), ‘‘ Titus my brother ”’ (2 Cor. ii. 13), and 
“mine own son after the common faith ”’ (Titus 1. 4). 
The last description indicates that Titus owed his 
conversion directly to the Apostle. 

Apart from the letter addressed to himself, Titus 
is referred to in the Second Letter to the Corinthians, in 
the Letter to the Galatians, and in the Second Letter to 
Timotheus. In the first of these he is mentioned no 
less than nine times. It is from these letters we glean 
the few facts which have come down to us regarding 
his life and character. 

Titus was a Greek, a native of Antioch-in-Pisidia, 
and thus of Gentile origin. After his conversion, 
Paul refused to compel him to be circumcised, thus 
asserting his emancipation from Jewish tradition 
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(Gal. 11.3). When he and Barnabas went up to Jerusalem 
to attend the Council there, they took Titus with them 
(Gal. 11. 1), so that he is probably to be included among 
the “ certain others ”’ referred to by Luke (Acts xv. 2). 
Some years later he was, as we have seen, the inter- 
mediary between Paul and the Corinthians, when the 
state of the Corinthian Church was causing the Apostle 
so much anxiety. He was sent from Ephesus to Corinth, 
partly to ascertain the state of matters there, and partly 
to organise the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 
On his return, he met Paul in Macedonia, and was able 
to give him a favourable report on the result of his 
mission, after which he returned to Corinth as the 
bearer of another letter, and in order to complete the 
work of the collection. 

We next hear of him, after another lapse of several 
years, in the Island of Crete, where he is engaged, along 
with Paul, in organising the scattered companies of 
the believers. Soon he is left in sole charge of this work, 
but is cheered by the loving letter of encouragement 
and advice he receives from Paul, who asks him to 
join him at Nicopolis for the winter, when his place in 
Crete will be taken by Artemas or Tychicus. The last 
we hear of him is when Paul, just before the close of 
his life, informs Timotheus that “ Titus [is departed] 
into Dalmatia’ (2 Tim. iv. 10), showing that to the 
end he continued to be engaged on his Master’s 
business. 

The Letter to Titus, like the First Letter to Timotheus, 
is chiefly taken up with directions for the organisation 
of the Church, and for the refuting of error. In the 
present letter, however, organisation occupies the most 
prominent place, while in the Letter to Timotheus 
greater stress is laid on the refuting of error. In both 
letters directions are given for the guidance of old and 
young, of masters and slaves, and for public prayer. 
In both, also, the missioners are exhorted to maintain 
the dignity of their office. To Timotheus, Paul writes, 
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“Let no man despise thy youth’ (x Tim. iv. 12); 
and to Titus, “Let no man despise thee” (Titus 
li. 15). 

The following is a summary of the contents of the 
letter :— 


I. I-4a. Superscription. 
4b. Opening benediction. 

5-9. Paul’s commission to Titus, and instruc- 
tions regarding the appointment of presby- 
ters or bishops. 

10-16. Warnings against disseminators of errors. 
11. 1-6. Instructions for the guidance of men and 
women, old and young. 

7-8. Instructions for Titus himself, as an 
example to others. 

g-10. Instructions regarding slaves and masters. 
II-15. A summary of gospel truth. 
I. 1-8. Sundry exhortations. 
g-1I. Errors to be avoided. 
12-14. Personal messages. 
15a. Final salutations. 
15b. Closing benediction. 


3. SECOND LETTER TO TIMOTHEUS 


We come now to the last letter written by Paul. 
His earthly career is nearly at an end. His missionary 
labours are finished. Never again will he visit the 
Churches he has planted in the east and in the west. 
Since his liberation from the first Koman imprisonment, 
we have seen him travelling freely from city to city, 
from province to province of the Roman Empire. 
Recently, however, an event has taken place in the 
capital which has changed the whole political atmo- 
sphere. The smoke of burning Rome, started by the 
hand of the Imperial despot, has spread to the farthest 
corners of the civilised world. Nowhere are the 
despised and accused Christians safe from the mad 
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rage of Nero, and in particular their great leader 
among the Gentile nations is an object of special 
vengeance. He goes fearlessly about his work, encourag- 
ing the Churches of Asia and Europe, but soon his 
enemy finds him out, and he is brought once more 
in chains to Rome. 

It was during this second and final imprisonment 
in Rome that Paul wrote this second letter to his 
beloved fellow-worker, Timotheus. It is the spring 
season in the year A.D. 67, towards the close of the 
infamous reign of Nero. 

We have already had frequent occasion to dwell on 
the characteristics of this letter—the most touching 
and, in some respects, the noblest of all Paul’s composi- 
tions—and need not therefore examine it in great 
detail here. Its primary object was to fortify Timotheus 
against the trials which Paul foresaw were before him. 
This he does by reminding him of his own sufferings 
and of how the Lord had not only supported him through 
them all, but had even turned them to the furtherance 
of the Gospel. He bids Timotheus not to be “ ashamed 
of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner,” 
but to be “ partaker of the afflictions of the gospel ”’ 
Gi. 8). He tells him to “endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ’ (i. 3). He says that for the 
sake of the Gospel, he “suffered troubles as an evil- 
doer, even unto bonds,” and adds, “‘ but the word of 
God is not bound ”’ (i. 9). He then comforts him with 
the assurance, “Thou hast fully known . . . what 
persecution I endured, but out of them all the Lord 
delivered me ”’ (iii. 10-11). 

If rst Timothy and Titus may be described as letters 
written by a pastor for the comfort and guidance of 
pastors, then 2nd Timothy may be described as a letter 
written by a martyr for the comfort and guidance of 
martyrs. How many of those who have given their 
lives for the Gospel must have been supported in their 
hour of trial by those noble words: ‘“‘ Henceforth there 
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is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing’ (iv. 8). Equally striking is the final 
pean of the letter, ‘‘ The Lord shall deliver me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly 
kingdom : to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 
Surely no more fitting words could have been penned 
to bring to a close a series of letters which have had 
a more profound effect on the life and thought of man- 
kind than those of any other writer. They epitomise 
the whole teaching and character of the Apostle— 
his faith, his confidence, his humble devotion to his 
Saviour. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the 
letter :— 


I. I-2a. Superscription. 
2b. Opening benediction. 
3. Thanksgiving. 
4-7. Paul’s desire to see Timotheus, and remem- 
brance of his early faith and training. 
8-14. Exhortation not to be ashamed of sufferings 
for the sake of the gospel. 

15-18. Regrets regarding those who have lapsed 
from their faith. 

II. I-13. Exhortations to continue steadfast, in spite 
of trials and suffering. 

14-26. Sundry directions and warnings. 

lI. I-g. Warnings against the wickedness that will 
come into the Church. 

10-17. Paul warns Timotheus, by his own experi- 
ence, of the afflictions that will come upon 
him. 

Iv. 1-5. Directions for preaching the word. 
6-8. Paul’s anticipation of a speedy release from 
his sufferings through death. 
g-13. Directions to Timotheus to come quickly 


to Paul, who is now nearly alone, and to 
bring certain articles with him. 
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Iv. 14-18. An account of what Paul has endured 
through the desertion of most of his follow- 
ers, and of his calm anticipation of final 
delivery from all earthly trouble. 

19-21. Personal messages and final greetings. 
22. Final benediction. 





Approximate date. 


6.35 


C. 35 
c. 44 


APPENDIX A 


CHRONOLOGY OF PAUL’S LIFE 


Chief Events in Paul’s Life. 


Born at Tarsus, in Cilicia, 


Sent to Jerusalem to study 
under Gamaliel, 

Present at the Martyrdom of 
Stephen, 

Persecutes the Christians, 


Journey to Damascus ; Con- 

version ; Recovery of Sight ; 
Baptism, 

Journey into Arabia Petrea, 
and return to Damascus, 

Conspiracy to Assassinate him 
in Damascus, and his escape, 


First Visit to Jerusalem after 
his Conversion, 


Returns from Jerusalem to 
Tarsus, 

Travels with Barnabas from 
Tarsus to Antioch, where 
the Disciples were first called 
“Christians, ’’ 
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Reference. 


ACtS ix 1I 


X13: 
Acts Xxii4. 
Acts vil. 58. 


Acts viii ; ix. 
Lexx 
Actsix. 2-22. 


Gali 17. 


Acts ix. 23- 
Deon Oly 
X1. 32-33. 

Acts 1x. 26- 
20)) Gali 
18. 

Acts 1X. 30. 


Acts x1, 20! 
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Approximate date. 


AS D. 


45 


46 
47-49 


49 
50 


50 


Chief Events in Paul's Life. 


Travels with Barnabas from 


Antioch to Jerusalem to 
carry the “ Relief ’’ (Second 
Visit), 

Returns from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, 

First Missionary Journey— 
with Barnabas and John 
Mark. (Through the Island 
of Cyprus and the Provinces 
of Pamphilia, Pisidia, and 
Lycaonia, in Asia Minor ; 
including the towns of Sala- 
mis, Paphos, Perga, An- 
tioch-in-Pisidia, Iconium, 
and Derbe. Name changed 
from Saul to Paul), 

Returns to Antioch, 


Goes with Barnabas to Jeru- 
salem, to attend the Council 
there (Third Visit), 

Returns to Antioch, with 
Barnabas and others. He 
withstands Peter, 


Spring, 50 | Second Missionary Journey— 


to 
Spring, 53 


with Silas; afterwards 
joined by Timotheus (at 
Lystra) and by Luke (at 
Troas). (Through the Pro- 
vinces of Lycaonia, Phrygia, 
and Galatia, in Asia Minor, 
to Troas. Thence into Mace- 


donia and Achaia, in Europe, 


visiting the island of Samo- 
thracia and the towns of 


- Reference. 

Acts Xi. 30. 

Acts Xil. 25. 

Acts xXiil.— 
XIV. 

Acts xiv. 26— 
28. 

Acts xv. I- 
2T io Galae 
I-10.! 

Acts xv. 22- 
35; Gal. il. 
II-16. 

Acts xv. 36— 
XVIil. 22. 


1 According to some authorities, Gal. ii. 1-10 refers to the 
Second Visit to Jerusalem. 
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Approximate date. 








ALT), 





Chief Events in Pauls Life. 


Neapolis, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Bercea, Athens and 
Corinth. Back to Cesarea 
by sea, visiting Ephesus on 
the way), 


Writes the rst and 2nd Let- 


ters to the Thessalonians, 


Reference. 


Early in 53} Returns from Cesarea to Jeru-| Acts xviii.22. 


salem (Fourth Visit), and 
thence to Antioch, 


Summer, 53} Third Missionary Journey. 


to 
Summer, 57 


May, 57 


59 


(Leaves Antioch for the last 
time, and travels through 
the Provinces of Galatia, 
Phrygia, and Asia, in Asia 
Minor, spending some time 
in Ephesus. Afterwards 
crossing into Europe again, 
and travelling through Mace- 
donia and Achaia, visiting 
Neapolis, Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, Berea, and Corinth, 
more than once. Back to 
Cesarea by sea, touching 
at Troas, Assos, Mity- 
lene, Miletus, Patara, and 
byce}, 


Writes the rst and 2nd Let- 


ters to the Corinthians, and 
the Letters to the Galatians 
and the Romans. 


Goes from Czsarea to Jeru- 


salem (Fifth Visit), where he 
is persecuted by the Jews, 
and rescued by Roman Sol- 
diers, 


Taken by Claudius Lysias, the 


chief Captain, to Cesarea, 


ActSa: xvii, 
23-XX1. I4. 


Acts Xxi. I5- 
XXIi1, 30. 


Acts XXiil. 
EP inG ht 
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Approximate date. Chief Events in Paul’s Life. Reference. 
A.D. j; 
59 lried at Cesarea before Felix, | Acts xxiv.— 


Festus, and Herod Agrippa. | xXXvi. 
(The appeal unto Cesar), 

Summer, 59} Sails from Czesarea for Rome, | Acts XXvii. 
in charge of Julius, the Cen- | I-13. 
turion, and accompanied by 
Luke and Aristarchus, 

Shipwrecked and thrown on | Acts xxvii. 


the coast of Malta, 14-44. 
Spends three monthsin Malta, | Acts xxviii. 
I-10. 


Spring, 60 | Travels from Malta to Rome, | Acts xxviii. 
by Syracuse, Rhegium, and | 11-16. 


Puteoli, 
Spring, 60 | First Roman Imprisonment | Acts XXviii. 
to and Trial, 17-31. 


Spring, 62 | Writes the Letters to Phile- 
mon, the Colossians, the 
Ephesians, and the Philip- 
pians. 

62 to 67? | Travels in Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, and Spain, after his 
acquittal. 

Writes the rst Letter to Timo- 
theus, and the Letter to 
Titus. 
67°: Second Roman Imprisonment. 
Writes the znd Letter to Timo- 
theus. 
67° Final Trial and Martyrdom. 
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APPENDIX (C, 


| 











Group. No. To whom addressed. (A herd ey 
I. The early 1 | The Thessalonians, | A.D. 51 
Letters. 1st Letter 
A.D. 51, 52 





2 |The Thessalonians, | A.D. 52 








and Letter 
It. The Doctrinal 3 | The Corinthians, A.D. 56 
Letters. ist Letten Spring 
A.D. 56-57 


ees | 


4 |The Corinthians, | A.D 56 


and Letter Autumn > 
5 | The Galatians A.D. 50° | 
Winter - © 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE LETTERS 


Written from. 


Corinth 


do. 





Ephesus 


Macedonia 


Corinth 








During. Object. 








ES SD 


2nd Missionary | Practical exhortations, com- 








Journey mendations, and teaching 
regarding Christ’s re-ap- 
pearing. 

do. To correct certain errors re- 


garding the re-appearing. 


3rd_ Missionary | Toreprove the divisions and 
Journey disorders which had crept 


into the Corinthian Church, 
and to answer certain ques- 
tions which had been put 
to Paul regarding matters 
of discipline, etc. : 

do. To defend his ministry, to 

| tell of his sufferings and 

consolation, and to lay 
down rules of Christian 
liberality. 

do. To counteract the teaching 
of the Judaisers—the bond- 
age of the Law contrasted 
with the freedom of the 
Gospel. 
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Group. No. To whom addressed. 





II. The Doctrinal 6 | The Romans 
Letters. 
A.D. 56-57 


—oo 


III. The Prison 7 | Philemon 
Letters: 
A.D. 61 











8 | The Colossians 





g | The Ephesians 


(so-called) 





10 | The Philippians 


Date 
(Approximate), 


A.D. 57 
Spring 


A.D. 61 
Spring 


do. 


do. 


ADOT 
Autumn 
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Written from. During. Object. 
Corinth 3rd Missionary | To tell the Christians in 
Journey Rome that he hoped to 


visit them shortly ; and to 
convey to them a state- 
ment of the central doc- 
trines of Christianity, 
namely, that all, both Jews 
and Gentiles, have sinned, 
but that God has provided 
a way of salvation, through 
faith in therisen Saviour. 
Rome 1st Imprison- | To ask Philemon to receive 
ment in Rome} back Onesimus,hisrunaway 
slave, not as a bondsman, 
but as a brother beloved. 


do. do. To correct certain errors 
which had crept into the 
Church at Colossz, and to 
show the all-sufficiency of 
Christ, and His supremacy 
over all things, both in 
Heaven and on earth. 


do. do, To convey to the Churches 
of Asiaastatement of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice, 
and to show that Christ is 
the one and only Head of 
the Church Universal. 


do. do. To return thanks to the 
Philippians for their gifts, 
to tell them of the progress 
of the Gospel in Rome dur- 
ing his imprisonment, and 
to exhort them to unity, 
humility, and joy in Christ. 
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Group. No. To whom addressed. ( Koei 
IV. The Pastoral Ir | Timotheus, A.D. 66 
Letters. Ist Letter Summer 
A.D. 66-67 
T°) Titus A.D. 66 
Autumn 
13 | Timotheus, A.D. 67 


2nd Letter Spring 
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Macedonia | Journeyings be- | To direct Timotheus how to 
tween Ist and} organise the Church at 
2nd Imprison-| Ephesus, and to correct 

















ments certain errors. 
Ephesus do. To direct Titus how to 
organise the Church in 
Crete. 
Rome 2nd Imprison-| To show Timotheus, both 


ment in Rome} by admonition and by his 
own example, how to 
stand steadfast to the end, 
in spite of all opposition 
and suffering. 
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INDEX 


Agrippa, Paul tried before, 34 

Antioch, Paul’s journey to, in 
company with Barnabas, 23; 
the disciples first called 
NeGHOTIStIANS ats. wae « PRL 
returns to, after First Mis- 
sionary Journey, 26; returns 
to, after Second Missionary 
Journey, 31 

Apollos, the Alexandrian con- 
vert, at Corinth, 130 

Aquila, and Priscilla, at Corinth, 
129 

Arabia, Paul retires to the desert 
of, 23 

Aristarchus, Paul’s companion 
on his Third Missionary Jour- 
ney, 31; Paul’s companion on 
his voyage to Rome, 34; his 
companion in Rome during 
his first imprisonment there, 


ye 
Athens, receives Paul coldly, 30 
Autobiographical references in 
Paul’s Letters, 78 ff. — 


Barnabas, accompanies Paul 
from Tarsus to Antioch, 23; 
accompanies him on his First 
Missionary Journey, 24; 
separates from him before the 
Second Missionary Journey, 
28 


Characteristics of Paul’s Letters, 


49 ff. 

Christ and Paul compared and 
contrasted, 41 fi. 

Chronology of Paul’s Life, 17 f., 
179 ff. 
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Chronology of Paul’s Letters, 
57 ff., 184 ff. 

Colossae, the churches 
planted by Paul, 32 

Colossians, Paul’s Letter to the, 
156 ff. 

Conversion of Paul, on the way 
to Damascus, 20 ff. 

Corinth, visited by Paul, 30; 
revisited on Third Missionary 
Journey, 32 

Corinthians, First and Second 
Letters to, 129 ff. 

Council of Jerusalem, 27 f. 


of, 


Damascus, Paul’s entry into, 22 ; 
his return to, from Arabia, 23 

Doctrinal Letters, The Great, 
129 ff. and 138 ff. 


Epaphras, with Paul in Rome 
during his first imprisonment 
there, 35 

Ephesians, Paul’s Letter to the, 
150 ff. 

Ephesus, Paul’s first visit to, 32 ; 
return visit to, 33; subse- 
quent visit to, 37 


Felix, Paul tried before, 34 

Festus, Paul tried before, 34 

Figurative Language in Paul’s 
Letters, 107 ff. ; figures drawn 
from Nature and husbandry, 
108 ff. ; the sea, t10 f. ; mem- 
bers of the body, 111 f.; con- 
struction of buildings, 112 f. ; 
vessels and domestic appli- 
ances, 113 f.; games, 114 ff. ; 
warfare, 116 ff. ; relationships 
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INDEX 


of life, 118 f.; miscellaneous 


figures, 119 ff. 


Gaius, Paul’s companion on his 
Third Missionary Journey, 31 

Galatia, the Province of, visited 
by Paul during his Second 
Missionary Journey, 29; re- 
visited during Third do., 31 ; 
history of, 138 ff. 

Galatian Theory, the South, 139 

Galatians, Paul’s Letter to the, 
1338 ff. 

Gamaliel, the Rabbi, Paul’s 
teacher at Jerusalem, 19 


Imprisonment in Rome, Paul’s 
' First, 35f.; Letters written 
by Paul during, 152 ff.; his 
final imprisonment, 38 f. 


Jerusalem, Paul’s sister in, 18; 
Paul in the Temple School at, 
19; his first visit to, after his 
conversion, 23; second do., 
id.; third do., to attend the 
Council, 27 3) fourth, do.3)>, tO 
salute the Church,”’ 31; last 
visit, and arrest, 33 


Letters of Paul, The, character- 
istics of, 49 ff.; chronologi- 
cal groups of, 57f.; General 
Summary of Contents of, 60 ff. ; 
the superscriptions, 61 ff. ; the 
opening and closing benedic- 
tions, 64 ff.; quotations from 
the Old Testament, 67 ff. ; the 
personal greetings, 72 ff.; 
autobiographical references in, 
Bante Pauls | character )re- 
vealed in, 100 ff.; figurative 
language in, 107 ff. 

Luke, joins Paul at Troas, 29; 
with Paul on his Third Mis- 
sionary Journey, 31; with 
Paul on his voyage to Rome, 
34; with Paul during his first 
imprisonment in Rome, 35 


Macedonia, the call from, 30; 
revisited by Paul during his 
Third Missionary Journey, 33 
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Mark, John, joins Paul and Bar- 
nabas at the outset of the 
First Missionary Journey, 24 ; 
afterwards deserts them, 25; 
Paul refuses to take him on the 
Second Missionary Journey, 
28; Mark goes with Barnabas 
to Cyprus instead, id.,; with 
Paul in Rome during his first 
imprisonment there, 35 

Missionary Journeys of Paul, 
Pirst, ga: fie Second) 2s.f. 2 
Third, (37 $f; 


Nero, to try Paul’s case, 35; re- 
sponsible for the burning of 
Rome, 38; his infamous end, 


40 


Papyri, Greek, found in the 
ancient rubbish heaps of 
Egypt, Lessons from the, 52 ff. 

Pastoral Letters, the, 165 ff. 

Paul, his birth, 18; youth, 7d.; 
education, 7d.; present at the 
stoning of Stephen, 20; con- 
version, 20 ff.; in Damascus, 
22; in Arabia, 23; visit to 
Jerusalem, and return to 
Antioch, 7d. ; First Missionary 
Journey, 24 ff:; Second do., 
o8 fojp0 Lhird (don naieit caper 
secuted and arrested in Jeru- 
salem, 33f.; tried before 
Felix, Festus and Agrippa at 
Ceesarea, 34; voyage to Rome 
and shipwreck, 34f.; two 
years’ imprisonment in Rome, 
35 f.; subsequent journey- 
ings) 3617S the Lend isso tae 
autobiographical references in 
his Letters, 78 ff.; his mis- 
sion, 89f.; his evangel, 90; 
his method of preaching, 90 f. ; 
his prayers for the Church, 
92 ff.; his practice in regard 
to baptism, 94; his practice 
in regard to the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, 95 ; 
his method of organising the 
early Church, 96 ff.; his care 
for the Churches, 98f.; his 
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devotion to his friends, 100 f. ; 
his forgiving spirit, t1o1 f.; 
his resignation, 102; his 


humility, 102 f.; giving God | 


the glory, 103; his gratitude 
for favours received, 103f.; 
his courtesy, 104; his inde- 
pendence, 104f.; his blame- 
less life, 105 ; his faith, 105 f. ; 
his faith triumphant, 106 

Philemon, Paul’s Letter to, 
153 ff. 

Philippi, visited by Paul during 
his Second Missionary Jour- 
ney, 30 

Philippians, Paul’s Letter to the, 
161 ff. 


Quotations in Paul’s Letters from 
the Old Testament, 67 ff., 183 


Roman Empire, condition of, at 
the beginning of the Christian 
Etats L 

Romans, Paul’s Letter to the, 
144 ff. 

Rome, Paul’s first imprisonment 
in, 351.; second imprison- 
ment in, 38f.; martyrdom 
outside the walls of, 39 f. 


Silas, chosen as Paul’s travelling 
companion on his Second 
Missionary Journey, 28 

Stephen, Martyrdom of, 20 


INDEX 


Tarsus, the birthplace of Paul, 
16; the household at, 18; 
Paul returns there from 
Damascus, after his conver- 
sion, 23 

Thessalonians, Paul’s First and 
Second Letters to the, 123 ff. 

Thessalonica, visited by Paul 
during his Second Missionary 
Journey, 30 

Timotheus, joins Paul at Lystra, 
during his Second Missionary 
Journey, 29; with Paul on 
his Third Missionary Journey, 
31; with Paulin Rome during 
his first imprisonment there, 
35; left by Paul at Ephesus, 
37; Paul’s First Letter to, 
169 ff.; his Second Letter to, 
175i 

Titus, Paul’s companion on his 
Third Missionary Journey, 31 ; 
left by Paul, in’ Crete 37, 
Paul’s Letter to, 172 ff. 


Troas, Alexandria, visited by 
Paul 26 
Trophimus, accompanies Paul 


during part of his Third 
Missionary Journey, 31 

Tychicus, accompanies Paul dur- 
ing part of his Third Mis- 
sionary Journey, 31; with 
him in Rome during his first 
imprisonment there, 35 


Voyage to Rome, and shipwreck, 
Paul’s, 34 f. 
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